Typical of the products of the future is 
nesium, which has a tremendously high ~~, $f 4 
strength-to-weight ratio. Not commercially 
available in the past, it is now being pro- — >, 
duced in quantity, from sea water, for arma- 
ments. What will happen to building design ‘ 
when our newly achieved capacity to pro- / sc 
duce magnesium is channeled into peace- — 
time uses? This is a photomicrograph of part / 
of a magnesium casting for an aviation engine. 
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TODAY'S ATTRACTIVE STORE FRONTS- 


/ MADE POSSIBLE BY 


Back in 1905, the average store was without show- 
window display facilities—there was no store-front 
architecture as such, because no practical method 
of holding large plates of glass had been worked 
out. ® But what a difference today! Much of the 
effectiveness of modern retailing is based on the 
display function of the up-to-date store front. 
Architects have met this problem, and the country 


AWNVEER., 


abounds with splendid examples of their work. @ All 
because the Kawneer Company was founded by 
a practicing architect who devised the first resili- 
ent, rustless metal store front. Although the Kawneer 
Company is now engaged in war work exclusively, 
a time will come—and before long—when new and 
better Kawneer Store Fronts will again be available. 
The Kawneer Company, Niles, Michigan. 
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Down with! 


Six ... seven... eight miles up. Up in the stratosphere. 
Soon our flyers and planes will be streaking through 
heights fit only for angels, before. 

Because these heights do strange things to men and 
machines, industry is untiringly testing the performance 
of special motors, instruments and parts under actual 
stratospheric conditions. It is also seeking facts that will 
help medical science protect the men who rise to these 
rarefied heights where concentrated oxygen must be 
breathed and —100° cold combated. 

Large testing chambers, like the one in the Douglas Air- 
craft Company plant, pictured above, bring the extreme 
temperature and atmospheric conditions of the  strato- 
sphere down to earth. These chambers are built with large 
glass windows so that work inside can be observed. 

Because of the bitter cold inside, this would have been 
one of the most difficult windows in the world to glaze if 
it had not been for a remarkable Libbey -Owens-Ford glass 
development . . . Thermopane. 

Thermopane might be likened to an air-conditioned 


glass sandwich. It is made of multiple panes of glass 
bonded together in one unit. The air space between each 
pane of glass is dehydrated and sealed. This unusual 
insulating window eliminates condensation between panes. 
even under conditions of extreme cold. No dirt nor dust 
can get inside the glass to impair vision. In short, Thermo- 
pane, for the first time, provides a glass window that 
insulates and affords the clearest vision at the same time. 

Today, Thermopane is making an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Tomorrow, this new glass unit, per- 
fected by Libbey-Owens-Ford, promises to open the way 
to revolutionary benefits in the fields of clear-vision insu- 
lation and window conditioning for postwar construction. 

Libbey -Owens-Ford glass research is multiplying the 
usefulness of flat glass, both for military and civilian 
needs. L-O-F flat, bent or tempered glass products un- 
doubtedly will help solve design and construction problems 
for architects who will plan the buildings of the future. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1340-A Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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EVIDENCE 


like this is piling up 


Overwhelming evidence from hundreds of 
builders and engineers proving again that Strong- 
Bilt Panels for lining walls and ceilings are the 
best answer to problems of speed construction, 
lasting quality and lower costs. 


Strong-Bilt Panels will benefit you in two ways: 


1. Add dollar value to the job by providing 
greater beauty, crackproof construction, efficient 
insulating value and lower maintenance expense. 


2. Cut your costs by reducing application time, 
reducing number of needed paintings, and permit- 
ting earlier completion any month of the year, 
anywhere, without delay and cost of “drying out.” 


Let us send you our free booklet which tells 
how you too can utilize dry-built full wall con- 
struction to the best advantage on today’s war 
housing construction and on- postwar homes for 
private owners. Phone, wire or write. The Upson 
Company, Lockport, New York. 


Upson Quality Products are Easily 
Identified by the Famous Blue-Center 
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Above: Strong-Bilt Panels for 
quality, speed and lower costs ina 
big Stofflet & Tillotson project. | 


Left: Crackproof full wall con- 
struction completed with Strong- 
Bilt Panels by Stofflet & Tillotson. 
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Planning for Housing 


William Lescaze, AIA, New York Architect, attended the recent joint conference 
of the National Association of Housing Officials and the New York Citizens’ 
Housing Council, held in New York. At the request of the Editors of Tur New 
Pencit Points, he has provided the following informal report and discussion of 


the proceedings. 


My first impression of the meeting was 
this: how very encouraging to find a 
meeting of this kind so well attended 
by its members. My second impression 
was: how unfortunate that so few ar- 
chitects in our metropolitan area made 
the effort to attend. (I don’t believe 
that I noticed more than two of my 
colleagues during the first day’s meet- 
ing.) My next impression was what 
an encouraging phenomena it is to find 
a group of men talking to each other 
without any “pussyfooting.” This in- 
deed, in itself, constitutes a challenge 
to the architect. 


War and Housing 

I missed the opening remarks of Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow, but I heard Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, John A. Kervick, and 
John Taylor Egan. They stated frankly 
the problems which today confront 
housing officials and the responsibility 
which these men have. Herbert Em- 
merich, FPHA Commissioner, stressed 
the fact that as our war effort was re- 
quiring more and more of the build- 
ing materials available, the housing 
projects must become standardized, 
some of them perhaps being of a con- 
vertible type, that is, in a somewhat 
unfinished state for the duration, to be 
completed after the war and thus be- 
coming later an integral part of the 
community. Obviously in such a pro- 
gram, although everyone knows oi the 
real need of features such as day nur- 
series, infirmaries, rooms for adult rec- 
reation, etc., these may have to be 
either drastically curtailed for the pres- 
ent or omitted altogether. Mr. Em- 
merich felt that local authorities should 
probably not have too much to do with 
the new war housing centers because 
their work is essentially long range 
planning, while the centers’ work is ex- 
pedient. He stated that, in his esti- 
mation, more battles would have to be 
won before one could devote much 
time and thought to a postwar pro- 
gram, that the Spring of 1943 would 
be early enough, and that it was im- 
portant that the relationship between 
federal, state, and local governments 
in the undertaking be the relationship 
of partners. 

Charles Ascher, NHA Regional Rep- 
resentative, explained the functioning of 
the Homes Use Program which has 
been criticized on several counts. 

In the afternoon, I attended a round 
table discussion on management aspects 
of design. John MacGathan, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
Schenectady, presided. Elizabeth Coit, 
an architect, now on FPHA, started 
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the discussion. She mentioned several 
of the many small items which make 
or break a house and implied a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of architects and 
planners. The next discussion leader 
was Joseph B. Belay, FPHA Manage- 
ment Advisor. Obviously, managers 
appear to be more concerned with the 
workings of permanent housing than 
with temporary solutions for the pres- 
ent emergency. But I could not help 
feeling that somehow, somewhere, a 
clear signal should have been given. 
For example: up to July 1942 such and 
such standards had to be the norm, 1. e. 
permanent housing; from July 1942 
until the end of the war, such and such 
standards—much lower ones, naturally 
—had to be the norm, i. e. temporary 
housing. 


Management and Design 

Victor D. Abel, Architect’s Consult- 
ant, Philadelphia, surprised me by rais- 
ing the question, “Did housing mana- 
gers favor projects on which different 
types of accommodations—some one 
story, others two stories, maybe some 
three stories, some detached houses, some 
row houses—would be combined?” I 
thought the question had been an- 
swered, and that it was “yes”. It is 
quite simple to see that those perma- 
nent housing projects which look most 
drab and most like institutional affairs 
are those in which either the architects 
showed little imagination or in which 
they were compelled to use throughout 
the same type of housing unit, which 
inevitably resulted in monotony. 

Mr. Abel seemed to regret that from 
time to time some experimentation has 
been made with new and untried 
apartment layouts, while, of course, 
quite a few of us feel that on the 
whole not enough experimentation has 
been made and that it has been taken 
too much for granted that the families 
to be housed in low-rent housing 
projects wanted nothing else but a five- 
and-ten-cent-store version of Park Ave- 
nue layouts. Even if Park Avenue lay- 
outs were good, were we to make the 
effort to learn how the people we want 
to house actually do live, we could do 
a much better job. 

Larry Lloyd, Assistant Director of 
NHA Region 2, made some excellent 
suggestions which I hope will be fol- 
lowed through; namely, now that a 
number of housing projects have been 
built, they should be reviewed and an- 
alyzed by housing managers, and the 
results of such analyses should be com- 
piled in order to provide managers and 
planners of the future projects with 


black and white comments on errors 
or good points obtained in the past. 
I could not help wondering if it ever 
would be possible to have the manager 
of a particular housing project desig- 
nated at the inception of that project, 
so as to have him collaborate with the 
architect from that early stage on. Most 
of us would welcome that kind of per- 
sonal relationship which would, to some 
extent, approximate the one we expe- 
rience with an owner for whom we 
build a private home. 

While this discussion went on in one 
room, other discussions were taking 
place in other rooms—Community Life 
in Wartime Housing, Priorities and 
Allocations, Meeting the Personnel 
Problems, Homes Use Service. 


Postwar Housing 

The next day, Dr. B. J. Hovde, Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing Authority 
of Pittsburgh, presided and the prin- 
cipal speaker was Edward Weinfeld. 
Commissioner of the New York State 
Division of Housing. Commissioner 
Weinfeld pointed to the 15 projects 
costing in the neighborhood of $90,- 
000,000 (eight of which are outside 
New York City) to which three more 
would shortly be added, raising the to- 
tal expenditure to between $110,000,- 
000 and $115,000,000. 

Commissioner Weinfeld took a very 
strong stand for undertaking postwar 
planning now, and revealed that the 
New York State Division of Housing 
had not only discussed planning but 
had actually done something about it, 
in the form of a reservoir of projects 
all ready to be built as soon as the war 
is brought to an end, money having 
been made available for acquisition of 
land now and for payment of fees to 
architects and engineers in order to 
prepare the necessary blueprints and - 
specifications now. That brings to my 
mind what so many of us have felt all 
along: it may be very interesting to de- 
velop one theory or another of plan- 
ning, but has not the time come for us 
to roll up our sleeves, stop theorizing, 
buckle down, and actually do some 
concrete work if we mean what we 
say when we talk of full and continued 
employment after the war and rehabili- 
tation of our cities? When are we go- 
ing to begin to resolve to work to- 
gether? When are we going to begin 
to learn how to bring together private 
and governmental agencies? 


What of the Future? 

A discussion on “What of the Fu- 
ture?” followed, in which John Ihlder, 
Executive Officer ot the Alley Dwell- 
ing Authority; Frank Palmer, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Housing Authorities; Harold J. Butten- 
heim, President of Citizens’ Housing 

(Continued on page 8) 
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New YORK, 


N. Y. 


Successful completion means 
more to Raymond than just fin- 
ishing a job well enough to get 
the final certificate signed. To 
Raymond it means prompt com- 
pletion in full accordance with 
the letter and intent of the speci- 
fications and drawings, with 
maximum satisfaction and mini- 
mum cost to the owner. 

During more than 45 years of 
worldwide experience, the Ray- 
mond organization has carried 
more than 10,000 contracts 
through to successful comple- 
tion. Raymond activities in- 
clude every recognized type of 
pile foundation, concrete, com- 
posite, precast, steel, pipe and 
wood. Also caissons, construc- 
tion involving shore protection, 
ship building facilities, harbor 
and river improvements, and 
borings for soil investigation. 
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Simple 


FLOOR 
PROTECTION 


% Just get in touch with Hill- 

yards . . . and start using 
their Hi-Quality Floor Treat- 
ments and Maintenance Products 
that PROTECT and PROLONG 
the life of every type of floor 
surface. 


HILLYARD 


Floor Treatments 
AND 


Maintenance Products 


have been specified by America’s 

leading architects for many years 
also endorsed and approved by fore- 
most flooring contractors, Call Hill- 
yards for a Floor Treatment Consult- 
ant, his advice is yours at no obliga- 
tion. 


See 

Hillyard se Send for 
Specifica- 
tions in CATALOG IN mavenee 
Sweets 1942 tion Cards. 
Catalog. FREE for 
the asking. 


HILLYARD 
SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
HILLYAKD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Council of New York; Dr. Carl Bac- 
caro, Chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark; Mrs. 
Dorothy Rosenman, Chairman of Na- 
tional Committee on the Housing Em- 
ergency, and Charles Abrams took 
part. Each one stressed cooperation, 
cutting out of red tape, and urged that 
more authority be vested in local au- 
thorities. Mrs. Rosenman announced 
the proposed undertaking by her com- 
mittee of definite studies of pilot cities 
in order to demonstrate needs and 
methods of meeting them. Charles 
Abrams attacked the Homes Use Serv- 
ice, and advocated what he has all 
along believed in — a system of billet- 
ing somewhat similar to the British 
system. Leon Keyserling urged that we 
recognize that the strongest argument 
for housing will become the need to 
maintain employment through con- 
struction and that it would become 
necessary to recognize more and more 
that the only determination between 
what could be private and what must 
be public housing would have to be the 
public’s interests. 

The afternoon round table meetings 
discussed such topics as Rental Poli- 
cies, Experiences in Maintenance of 
Grounds and Buildings, The Latest on 
the Financing Side, Dormitory and 
Trailer Management, and Housing 
Managers in Wartime. 


30 Years of Controls 


The three day conference ended with 
a well-attended luncheon, jointly or- 
ganized by the Citizens’ Housing 
Council of N. Y. and the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials. At the 
luncheon, Ralph Walker, chairman of 
the meeting, introduced Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick, Comptroller of the City of 
New York, who in turn introduced the 
guest of honor, Sir Ernest Simon, and 
recalled how years ago he had dis- 
cussed with him problems of municipal 
administration. Sir Ernest, who is now 
with the British Ministry of Works 
and Planning, spoke about the re- 
building of Britain. Three main di- 
rections of effort are being explored by 
the MOWP: (1) planning of the build- 
ing industry, (2) housing, (3) town 
and country planning. 

In regard to planning of the building 
industry, it is hoped to bring about an 
expansion of industries related to the 
building industry, and to maintain a 
control of them in order to carry out 
in an orderly manner a balanced pro- 
gram of building lasting between 20 
and 30 years. As obviously more men 
will be required, and since the estab- 
lished trade unions might object to 
such an increase*, guarantees of steady 
employment would be given to the 
trade unions by controlling by means 
of programming: the right number of 


men, buildings in the right locations, 
and availability of building materials. 

Sir Ernest pointed out that between 
1930 and 1939 they had succeeded in 
having 2,500,000 dwellings built by pri- 
vate building agencies and 1,500,000 
by public agencies, and that the esti- 
mated need will be about 6,000,000 
more dwellings after this war. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the former 
dwellings were often on the basis of 
what he called the “Unwin” house, 
since Sir Raymond Unwin had con- 
tributed so much to their standards, 
particularly the density of 12 houses to 
an acre—which constituted a great step 
forward. Sir Ernest stated that in 
downtown parts of cities the density 
had to be raised to 40 houses to 
the acre. One thing which particularly 
distressed me and of which, strangely 
enough, Sir Ernest seemed to be almost 
proud, was that “nothing architectur- 
ally exciting” was contemplated, cloth- 
ing it with some reference to his coun- 
try’s conservatism. He seemed to feel 
that nothing would ever be as good 
as the time-honored brick, which may 
be true, but it seems to me to be 
awfully short-sighted to rule out any- 
thing else without looking into it, and 
hardly commensurate with the breath- 
taking program contemplated. 


Signposts for Planning 


Sir Ernest listed five conditions neces- 
sary for the achievement of town and 
country planning. I believe them to be 
exceedingly wise signposts: 

(1) There must be a powerful au- 
thority somewhere; obviously, first in 
a national authority, then in regional 
authorities, then in local authorities. 

(2) Policy regarding financing must 
be settled. 

(3) Control of land must be ob- 
tained. He naturally referred to the 
Uthwatt Report, which is an extraordi- 
nary and forward-looking report. 

(4) There must be a plan. Sir Ernest 
seemed to think that although many 
questions, such as satellite towns, were 
far from being settled it would be a 
relatively easy matter to get a plan. I 
am not so sure that he is right. It all 
depends on what you call a plan. If 
you call a plan the things which have 
been published in our press here about 
the future London, showing pretty 
sketches with clouds in the sky, shad- 
ows in the streets, and gondolas on the 
Thames, that’s one thing. But as we 
all know, I hope, that is not a plan 
for a living city; it’s not much more 
than a dead formula. 

(5) Unless the public demands re- 
form, every effort on the planners’ part 
is sheer waste. There must be definite, 
articulate, public determination and, as 
Sir Ernest expressed it, this must be- 
come a national aim. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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MADE THE DOORS... 


FOR THIS 
25’ x 120’ OPENING 


Carried 
on RR car 
wheels these 
25-foot high 
doors can 
be easily 
moved by 
one man. 


These multi-section horizontal sliding hangar 
doors have been installed and are in use. Built by 
Peelle, stressed plywood and a wood framework 
produce in effect a box girder strong enough to with- 
stand winds of extreme velocity. Only a minimum of 
critical metal is used. Actual tests have developed 
engineering data which can be used in specifying 
of plywood doors for any size doorway required. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


47 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Professor Robert S. Lynd then spoke 
on Urban Planning And Human 
Needs, and pleaded eloquently the 
cause of the little fellow who is, after 
all, the one for whom planning is done. 
He warned us of the danger of taking 
the results of polls too literally, saying 
that, after all, polls should not be more 
than a means to an end and not an 
end in themselves. 


Financing Planning 


Edmond Borgia Butler, Chairman of 
the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, spoke of public housing after the 
war. He also believes that public 
works planned now are essential as a 
means of obtaining employment and 
thus lessening the hardships which may 
follow the sudden halt of war indus- 
tries. He urged that the legislature ap- 
propriate now the remaining $150,000,- 
000 put aside, and ended by making a 
most moving statement — referring to 
the appalling conditions in Harlem— 
in that he for one, would discriminate 
in favor of those who for so many 
years have been discriminated against. 

All in all it was a very good confer- 
ence. Those who attended must have 
come away with a rekindled enthusi- 
asm and a greater awareness of the 
importance of the job which they are 
doing. When you realize that NAHO 
has not been in existence for so many 
years you can’t help admiring what 
they already have succeeded in doing. 


* * * 


Scientific Personnel 


Following the recent increases in de- 
mand for technically-trained person- 
nel, the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel has urged 
senior and graduate students of chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, and other 
specialized fields to register their skills. 
The Roster is a compilation of the na- 
tion’s technical manpower resources, for 
such use as the war emergency may de- 
mand. Registration with the Roster, 
however, is not to be considered ap- 
plication for employment. 

The overall information of the Roster 
is used as a basis to determine shortages 
in any technical field, and to supply 
needed professional and scientific per- 
sonnel for the armed forces, war indus- 
try, and Governmental agencies. 

To register, a man or woman with 
scientific or other specialized training 
should write to Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, Director, National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
War Manpower Commission, Washing. 
ton D. C., mentioning the field or 
fields in which he or she has training 
or knowledge. 
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A 500 Amp. 
Plagin @ Bus- 
dact run, with 
400 Amp. Tap- | 
off Switch to — 
feed a run of 
250 Amp. Plug- 


In many plants engaged in producing for war, production 
is speeded by the quick connection characteristics of Plugin 
@ Busduct. Due to its flexibility, machines may be moved 
to any desired position — plugged in quickly — and opera- 
tion started with a real saving of valuable production hours. 


Some of these plants are large—some small. Some are 
new construction — others are revamped or modernized. 
The @ Busduct System fits all types with equal facility. 
It is the modern method for the distribution of current for 
light and power. 


Both Feeder and Plugin @ Busduct may be installed with 
minimum labor cost, and may be taken down and moved 
to new locations without appreciable loss of material. 


Let Us Send You Bulletin 65 


prices and suggested specifications . 


Main power 

breaker, 1000 

Amp. Plagin @ 
Busduct and 
Plugin Units, with service jo 
Feeder Busduct entering at 
right of breaker cabinet. 


which gives full details of @ Busduct installations, with photographs, diagrams, , ‘ 
. . Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. £a A 

Part of « 
“Toop” system 


EST. 
THE SIGN OF A 


Prank 


BUSDUCT 


(On special order, ‘‘Conservation Type’”’ @ Busduct, using a minimum 
of critical copper and steel, to meet W. P. B. requirements, is available.) 


Extensions may be made readily to existing installations, 
which need not be disturbed. 


@ Busduct is designed for 2, 3 and 4-wire feeder systems; 
250 volts DC, 575 volts AC, maximum. Plugin type capac- 
ities, 125 to 1,000 amperes; Feeder type, 250 amperes 
and up. All standard types of @ Busduct are fully approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Investigate this Modern Method of Electrical Dis- 
tribution. Let the @ Sales-Engineer show you how it may 
be applied to advantage — whether in new construction or 
plant modernization. His long experience will be helpful 
—and he will be glad to consult with you — without obli- 
gation. Write for his name and address. 


of Plugin Bus- 
duct feeding a bat- 
tery of automatic screw 

machines. Low headroom 
required dact to be mounted 


Adam 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


FOR WAR INDUSTRY 


ST.LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 
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Action on Employment 


A plan to prepare unemployed, practicing architects and draftsmen to take positions 
in vital war industries has been proposed by Professor B. K. Johnstone, Head of 
the Department of Architecture, Pennsylvania State College. In brief, the plan 
proposes three months of intensive training to fit an architect for a particular, 
specialized job in a vital war industry. Professor Johnstone believes that an archi- 
tect, because of his general training and experience, is equipped with the back- 
ground which would make it possible to prepare him, by a short intensive course 
of instruction, to fill many of these positions. 

Professor Johnstone’s letter to AIA President Shreve, and excerpts from the 
ensuing exchange of letters with him and others, follow: 


August 31, 1942 
Dear Mr. Shreve: 
Concern for the architect’s full partici- 
pation in the war effort has led us to 
an investigation which may be of in- 
terest to The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, for it can be of benefit to the 
nation as well as to the profession and 
the individual. 

As head of an architectural school 
which is an integral part of a school 
of engineering, two variations of the 
industrial picture are constantly before 
me. On the one hand industries re- 
sponsible for war production are fran- 
tically searching for skilled technical 
personnel. Reliable estimates point out 
that 70,000 men with engineering 
training are needed at once by indus- 
try alone. In a normal year the col- 
leges would graduate approximately 
12,000 of these. Last June the number 
of engineering graduates available to 
industry was reduced to 5,000 because 
of the large number who entered mili- 
tary or Civil Service. The next grad- 
uating class will supply industry with 
even less since the Army and Navy en- 
listed reserve programs have begun. 
Furthermore, Selective Service is call- 
ing thousands of young, recent grad- 
uates who until recently have been 
given occupational deferments. Indus- 
tries already recognize that the situa- 
tion is critical, and many people be- 
lieve that it will not improve in the 
near future. On the other hand, build- 
ing construction has so diminished that 
thousands of architects and experienced 
architectural draftsmen must find em- 
ployment in other fields. 


Architect Has Broad Training 


We are inclined to overlook the fact 
that we call “mechanical engineer” the 
man who builds a machine, “civil en- 
gineer” the man who builds a bridge 
or dam, “electrical engineer” the man 
who builds a dynamo, but “architect” 
the man who builds a building. We 
are inclined to modestly forget that the 
average architect has an excellent, broad 
technical training that covers the fun- 
damentals in a great variety of fields, 
i.e. electricity, heat transfer, strength 
of materials, structural analysis, flow of 
liquids, pressure piping, etc. We nor- 
mally refer to these fields as plumbing, 
heating, wiring, reinforced concrete, 
etc. He not only has fundamental 
training but, for the most part, field 
experience. He further has the capacity 
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to organize work which is detailed and 
complicated, as well as a capacity for 
getting a job done. 


Three Months Training 


With the above in mind we ap- 
proached each of four divisions of the 
College asking in each case just one 
question. Specifically, a member of our 
Chemical Engineering faculty was 
asked, “Given a man with the training 
and knowledge of an average archi- 
tect, could you make a chemical engi- 
neer of him and how long would it 
take?” The answer was an emphatic 
“Yes, in three months. We could teach 
him everything he would have to 
know to operate some portion of a syn- 
thetic rubber plant, for example, a dis- 
tillation column. He would not be a 
chemical engineer, but he would know 
everything about a specific field of 
work in a specific manufacturing proc- 
ess. His employment would thus re- 
lease a more skilled chemical engi- 
neer.” The same question was asked 
in aeronautical engineering, naval ar- 
chitecture, and hydraulics, and the an- 
swer each time was an emphatic “Yes, 
in about three months.” 

A few weeks ago we consulted a rep- 
resentative of the United States Office 
of Education which now sponsors the 
Engineering, Science and Management 
War Training program and they 
would consider a request to finance in- 
struction of this kind. It is our fur- 
ther hope that industries might employ 
the men while they are in training, as 
Civil Service and Signal Corps are now 
doing. A case brought to our attention 
recently leads us to believe that indus- 
tries might be sympathetic to a pro- 
posal of this nature. One industry near 
here had to buy another company in 
order to get eighteen engineers. The 
same money spent to train architects 
would have netted them many more 
men equally as valuable. 

Dean H. P. Hammond of our School 
of Engineering has consulted General 
Hitchcock, Commander of the Army 
Specialist Corps, about using the tech- 
nical training of an architect as a foun- 
dation upon which to build specialists 
and the response was sympathetic. 
Moreover we have approached the 
United States Maritime Commission 
with a similar proposal and their re- 
sponse was a request for architects im- 
mediately. They will give them what 
training they need, and we were told 


that they could use forty or fifty at 
once. We are recommending a group 
today, but this field will bear cultiva- 
tion. 

At the last meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Chapter of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects I sketched 
briefly what I have already covered in 
this letter, asking the members present 
for a frank expression of opinion as to 
whether it made sense. The enthusi- 
asm of their response was far beyond 
my expectations since four months ago 
the same group had frowned on a pro- 
posal that they offer their services to 
engineering firms oz industries. 

If one wished to take issue with this 
proposal he might say that no one need 
worry about architects finding employ- 
ment, and no doubt all of them can, 
for the most part, as draftsmen. Our 
contention is that men with an archi- 
tect’s technical training and knowledge 
ase too valuable today to waste in 
drafting rooms. If a short period of 
training will develop their already pres- 
ent skills to the point where these 
skills can directly contribute to war 
effort then some means should be 
found for providing this training. 
Three months of time is all that is 
needed to supply ten or fifteen thou- 
sand new engineers. 

Unfortunately the school’s problem is 
education and not promotion. We can- 
not approach industries with a plan for 
supplying them with men. We can, 
however, and would bend every effort 
to meet a request from an industry or 
a national organization to provide 
training of a specific kind. This too 
would be the attitude of every school 
today. If The American Institute of 
Architects, acting jointly with one or 
a group of industries, should ask us 
to find the men and train them there 
is not a school in the country that 
would not cooperate. We are led to 
believe that the architects would too. 

I have discussed this with Mr. Roy 
Larson of Philadelphia, asking him to 
discuss it with you if you meet soon. 
Since it is difficult to sketch a proposal 
of this nature by letter, I could come 
to New York at any time at your con- 
venience if you feel the matter of suf- 
ficient importance. 

(Signed) B. K. JounstTone 


September 4, 1942 
Dear Professor Johnstone: 
Your letter of August 31 was most in- 
teresting . . . because you have studied 
and emphasized an important need in 
the architectural profession. Copies 
of your letter have been sent to the 
Washington Representative of the In- 
stitute, as well as to Secretary Ingham 
and Mr. Kemper. Through their con- 
sideration of your comment, it should 
be possible to indicate further lines of 
effort which can be adopted to 

(Continued on page 70) 
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When Today’s Visions 
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DIVISION OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
1130 PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


O F NATIONAL 


Take Shape 


NO MAN can say what to- 
morrow’s world will be like, but this much seems 
assured: There will be new forms, new methods 
and new economies of building that will have a far- 


reaching effect on the way of life in this country. 


Today, Stran-Steel is doing things with steel 
that enlarge its scope and create new fields of 
usefulness. Traditional limitations of design have 
been overthrown, old practices revised, and a 
vast fund of engineering knowledge acquired as a 
reservoir for peacetime problems. Stran-Steel is 
a progressive organization, well qualified to serve 


the men whose visions will shape the future. 
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NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
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NEW YORK 


Architects Today 


Presented here is the first installment of results of Tut New Pencit Points survey 
on the architect's status today. The listing includes the name of architects, by 


states, who are in the uniformed services. 


Of the many letters of comment received on the questionnaire, the following 
summary of the attitude of the Tacoma Society of Architects is typical. The Edi- 
tors are printing herewith the Society's answer to two questions—what type of 
activity will engage the architect in the postwar world, and how will the practice 
of architecture after the war differ with what has prevailed in recent years. 


No one has any idea of what is in 
store, except that it will be different 
from what we used to consider as 
“straight architecture.” A new eco- 
nomic set-up, probably quickly evolving 


_ from the “morning after” world chaos, 
_ will find new materials, methods, and 


relationships. 
We will not return to “normalcy” 


because there has not been any such 


program to go back to since 1914. To 
obviate collapse, new world-wide emer- 
gency operations will be necessary— 
such as vast housing projects, removal 


of slums, opening up congested cities, 
_etc., for all of which engineers will 


be employed as “surgeons.” It is in 
the performance of these bone-settings, 
excisions, and transfusions that the 
architects will act as the surgeon en- 
gineers’ assistants, nurses. 

We cannot do the surgical work our- 
selves, for we are not capable, due to 
our lack of political and financial train- 
ing and ineffective organization, of 
diagnosing these world maladies, nor 
of removing the malignant growths, 
nor even staunching the wounds. But 
we can at least apply the splints as 
directed and try to make the patients 
more comfortable. 

As the architecture which we used to 
define as “decorated construction” is 
as dead as the Sphinx, we will grad- 
ually adapt ourselves to the new appel- 
ation of “functional design,” and use 
our resourcefulness in making the en- 
gineers’ and town-planners’ factories 
and spaces for imitation living as well 
proportioned as they will let us, if 
they will let us. But after their clients 
have wearied of their bare boxes there 
should arise a desire for some new 
forms cf beauty such as talented archi: 
tects can put into their work. Thus, for 
the first time since the Renaissance, ar- 
chitects will need to think originally 
instead of copying old forms, which will 
be good for the profession and for the 
buildings. 


Kenneth Reid, Editor of Tue New 
Pencit Pornts, replied, in part, as 
follows: 1 congratulate you for the sen- 
sible outlook represented by your an- 
swers to questions 5 and 6. The only 
fault I have to find is that you are per- 
haps too modest in giving full sway to 
the engineers to control the world re- 
habilitation operations. I will freely ad- 


mit that architects have been back- 
ward in informing themselves about 
the economic and sociological and politi- 
cal aspects of civic design, but I do 
think they can and should remedy 
these defects in their mental outlook, at 
least as far as possible, by intensive 
study during these coming months. 

I am glad to see a determination on 
your part to maintain the search for 
beauty as an essential part of the archi- 
tect’s activity. Don’t ever give that up. 
It is one of the things architects have 
that engineers cannot grasp. 


IN UNIFORMED SERVICES 
(A) Army, (A.S.C.) Army Specialist 
Corps, (C.G.) Coast Guard, (M) Ma- 
rine Corps, (M.M.) Merchant Marine, 
(USNR) Naval Reserve, (W) Waves. 
Asterisk sign (*) indicates overseas 
service. 


Alabama 
Lt. Wm. Frank McCall, Jr. (A). 


California 

A. J. Acland (N), Chief Petty Officer 
Mark L. Berry, (N), Lt. Richard 
Cook (A), Cecil Rhodes Curtis, Major 
Clifford N. Franklin (A), Arthur 
Frick, LeRoy Harris (A.S.C.), Otto G. 
Hintermann (C.G.), Capt. Robert Ray 
Inslee*(A), Lt. Col. Gordon B. Kauf- 
mann (A), Capt. R. R. Matheu (A), 
Lt. William S. McCay (USNR), Brig. 
Gen. Henry C. Newton (A), Lt. Ben 
H. O’Connor (M), Major Donald B. 
Parkinson (A), Arlos R. Sedgley (N), 
Capt. Harold G. Spielman (A), Ernest 
J. Steiner (USNR), Dale Ford Thom- 
son (N), Capt. Burnett C. Turner (A), 
Robert M. Williams (A), Frank Wyn- 
koop (A). 

Colorado 

W. M. Matthews (A), Pfc. William D. 
Proudfoot (A), Lt. Wesley R. Budd 
(A). 

Connecticut 

Flavian F. Arsenault (A), Lt. H. Law- 
rence Coggins (A), Edward M. John- 
son (N), Pfc. Henry A. Judd*(A), 
Capt. L. Bancel LaFarge (A). 


Delaware 
Samuel E. Homsey (USNR). 


District of Columbia 
Lt. J. H. Etter, Jr. (N), Lt. (j.g.) Mary 
‘(Continued on page 78) 
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THEY SAVY ee ee 


“History is merely gossip.” 
—Oscar Wilde 


—That food production (essen- 
tial in war and equally vital, if 
we are to feed people of occu- 
pied countries, after the war) is 
not just an agricultural prob- 
lem. We must not only produce 
food; we must also process 
much of it. Does this imply 
the construction of many food 
processing plants, refrigeration 
buildings, etc. ? 


—That employment on new 
construction in 1943 will drop 
to an average of little more 
than a_ million workers 
(slightly over half of the av- 
erage for 1942) thus releasing 
a million workers for other 
war employment in 1943. 


—That Washington officials be- 
lieve they have saved about 
400,000 tons of steel, 30,000 tons 
of copper, 200 tons of aluminum, 
and 3,000 tons of rubber by re- 
viewing their designs of con- 
struction projects for possible 
material savings before granting 
priority ratings. 


—That the Army had offered 
to share the new Pentagon 
Building quarters with the 
Navy which refused the offer. 
Reason: Navy’s apprehen- 
siveness of embroilment in a 
“could-be” Congressional in- 
vestigation of its cost and 
location. 


—That the amount of annual 
new construction on farm ser- 
vice buildings which will be al- 
lowed, without permit, per farm 
will be lowered from $1,000 to 
$800 under WPB’s L-41 con- 


servation order. 


—That the War Manpower 
Commission is getting down 
to brass hats . . er, tacks. It’s 
reported that we’re going to 
have really complete man- 
power allocation and utiliza- 
tion shortly. Men over 38, 
classified 4H by their draft 
boards, may be requested (!) 
by Civilian Manpower Selec- 
tive Service Boards to report 
for civilian duty at war pro- 
duction centers. 


—That the postwar auto is go- 
ing to be a 1942 model, accord- 
ing to manufacturers, because 
nobody has time, what with the 
war and all, to design us the 
kind of car we are technologi- 
cally able to produce today. 
Boy, what a chance for a maker 
of better mousetraps! 


—That the report of thirty 
years of controls over all 
phases of the building indus- 
try, envisioned by the British 
Ministry of Works and Plan- 
ning (MOWP) for the Brit- 
ish Isles after the war, may 
well have some of our more 
tugged American individual- 
ists worried. Just suppose the 
scheme should work! 
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SERVICES TO TRAIN COLLEGIANS 


ARMY, NAVY, WMC PLAN WILL PROVIDE TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Washington—The Army and Navy, 


working with the War Manpower Commission, are 


completing plans to send selected enlisted men to colleges and universities for technical 
training. The WMC is also preparing a program for scientific training of needed civilian 
specialists similar to the Army-Navy program. In addition, it is estimated that more than 


150,000 college men will get temporary draft determin to continue engineering, 


cal, and other specialized scientific training. 
Primarily, the Army wants short courses giving men , quick training in specialized skills. 


ALBERT KAHN DIES; WAS 73 


Detroit, Mich.— Albert Kahn 
is dead. With his passing, at 
his home in Detroit, last De- 
cember 8, the world lost the 
man who for many years has 


Louis Kahn 


Albert Kahn 


been recognized as the No. 1 | 


industrial architect of this in- 
dustrial age. 

For four decades his fame 
had grown and spread and 
when the end came, he was in 
the midst of the greatest pro- 
gram that even he had ever 
undertaken—that of making 
America in reality the arsenal 
of democracy by building war 
plants bigger, better, and faster 
than such plants had ever been 


built before. The Detroit 
(Chrysler) Tank Arsenal, 
Wright Aeronautical plants, 


Ford Bomber plant, Glenn L. 
Martin plants, Curtiss-Wright 
plants, Pratt and Whitney 
plants; these are but a few of 


the great war plants which his | 


organization has built since 
the present emergency arose. 
And almost without exception, 
the completion of each such un- 
dertaking marked new world’s 
records for speed in steel and 
concrete construction. 


Packard Was First Job 


It was Packard Motors that 
gave him, in 1903, his first 
commission to design fac- 
tory. Using reinforced con- 
crete frame and_ steel sash, 
Kahn produced for Packard 
the first factory of its kind in 
America and introduced a new 
form of industrial architecture 
to the world. 

Albert Kahn was a poor im- 
migrant boy who had to make 
his way through sheer ability 
and determination. Born in 
Rhaunen, Germany, March 21, 
1869, he came to America at 
the age of 11 and soon there- 
after got his first job as an 
errand boy in an architect’s 
office. 

His foresight was often con- 
sidered almost uncanny, but 
perhaps he was correct in at- 
tributing this to nothing more 
unusual than logical inference 
based on close observation. 
Among other observations, he 
had noted that successtul firms 

continued on page 4, column 3 
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Under their plan, enlisted men 
under 22 who have completed 
or are undergoing the basic 
training course are eligible. 
Upon completion of the courses, 
men will either be sent to of- 
ficer-candidate schools or will 
be given technical, non-com- 
missioned rank. 


Navy Training Plan 


The Navy’s scheme calls for 
and more’ rounded 


| training. Only men between 17 


and 19 will be eligible, except 
for men already enlisted, who 
will be accepted up to the age 
of 22. The men will be se- 
lected by examination in high 
school or college, and will be 
assigned, about June 1, to a 
college without the basic train- 
ing course such as the Army 
requires. Navy courses will 
range from 8 months to three 
years. The latter is equivalent 
to a regular four-year tech- 
nical curriculum. 

Until the WMC completes 
the drafting of regulations 
now being prepared, no de- 
tailed content of the courses 
will be known. 


Industry to Train, Too 

Plans are being formulated 
whereby certain students will 
be deferred and trained for in- 
dustrial work, but these plans 
are still in a_ preliminary 
stage. In the meantime, WMC 
has instructed local draft 
boards to grant deferments 

continued on page 2, column 3 
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PRODUCERS FORECAST CONSTRUCTION DIP 


Washington, D. C.—New con- 
struction of all kinds in 1943 
is estimated at $8,500,000,000 
by the Committee on Construc- 
tion Forecasts of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, representing 
a 37 percent decline from the 
1942 record peak. The pro- 
gram is still one of large proj- 
ects of specialized types, not 
distributed over the whole 
country and, therefore, not af- 
fording work evenly to archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, 
and consruction labor. The es- 
timate does not take into ac- 
count any possible increase in 
construction costs and assumes 
the announced WPB policy of 
reducing the war construction 
program will be carried out to 
a substantial degree. 


Repairs Get AA-1 Rating 


War construction will taper 
off this year, with publicly fi- 


commodations for war work- 
ers, points out the report, with 
the possibility that privately- 
financed war housing may de- 
cline a _ greater percentage. 
Any resulting housing short- 
age will be met, apparently, by 
more intensive use of existing 
structures. 

The Council expects plant 
construction to drop off, since 
practically all plant expansion 
in 1943 will be for the govern- 
ment account. The prevailing 
type will be the processing 
plant such as for synthetic 
rubber and high octane gas. 

Farm construction is esti- 
mated to decline because of 
WPB restrictions, and in spite 
of higher farm income. It is 
expected that necessary pro- 
vision will be made for essen- 


| tial farm buildings to support 


nanced construction expected | 


to be as high as 85 percent of 
the total. Since WPB has au- 
thorized an AA-1 rating to 
essential repair and mainten- 
ance of productive facilities, 
utilities, and housing, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a sub- 
stantial market for such main- 
tenance and repair service 
which will provide work for 
the smaller and specialized 
contractors. 

Residential construction may 
decline as much as 46 percent 
this year in spite of the unsat- 
isfied demand for housing ac- 


the expanded food production 
program. 
CONSTRUCTION 
EMPLOYMENT 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary | 


of Labor Perkins reported re- 
cently that employment on new 
construction in 1943 will drop 
to an average of little more 
than a million workers, or 
slightly over half of the aver- 
age for 1942. Employment on 
privately-financed construction 
is expected to drop to an av- 
erage monthly level of 290,000; 
labor requirements for pub- 
licly-financed construction are 
expected to drop to a monthly 
average of 750,000. 


HOME BUILDERS UNITE 


Toronto, Canada—A Canadian 
National Home Builders’ As- 
sociation is reported to have 
been organized with M. M. 
Walker, Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, Toronto, as 
acting secretary. The proposed 
association will attempt to se- 
cure priorities for materials 


for speculative builders on the | 


same basis as Wartime Hous- 
ing, Ltd. the government 
housing corporation. Other 
purposes: extension of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to cover 
low-cost housing up to costs 
of $3,500; recognition of 
rights of private enterprise in 
postwar building projects. 


ROBOTS AND CONCRETE 


Washington—The use of reir 
forced concrete in naval archi- 
tecture was demonstrated re- 
cently when the Phantom, an 
ocean-going cargo vessel de- 
signed by Vladimir Yourke- 


mandie, went through a series 


of tests. The boat, elliptical in 
shape, does not use steel plates 
but is constructed of reinforced 
concrete. The ship runs through 
a remote control radio system, 
developed by 
Woodworth. 


CONCRETE SPECS OUT 


Washington, D. C.— National 
emergency specifications 


the design of reinforced con- 


crete buildings became effec- 


tive January 1. The specifica- 
tions are contained in a booklet | 


available at WPB field offices. 


HOTELS FOR WAR 
WORKERS 


Southern Pines, N. C.—High- 


_ land Pines, a resort hotel here, 
_has been leased by the FPHA 


| dormitory 


for conversion into a, 100-unit 
for women war 


_ workers at a nearby aircraft 


training base. Similarly, the 
Pine Forest Inn, at Summer- 
ville, N. C., was leased and is 


being: converted into a 
vitch who designed the Nor- | 


600-unit, dormitory for ship- 
yard and industrial workers. 


projects, 


Frederick B. | 


BOONDOGGLING GOES 


Washington, D. C.—Operation 
of WPA projects will close by 
February 1 in the District of 
Columbia and in the following 
16 states, in accordance with 
a recent Presidential order 
ending the WPA’S existence: 
Arizona, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, 


Vermont, Washington, and 
Wyoming. During its exist- 
ence, WPA had spent 934 


billion dollars in construction 


| projects. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Washington — As the WPA 
liquidates its program, many of 
the child care centers which 
have been conducted by the 
WPA will be operated by FWA 
under the Lanham Act. A study 
is now being made to determine 
which of the hundreds of WPA 
nursery schools are serving 
children of mothers engaged 
in war work. Communities have 
been assured that where funds 
are available and the Lanham 
Act makes it possible, FWA 
will assist both war nursery and 
school lunch projects formerly 
operated by the WPA. The 
President has already approved 
39 war nurseries and day-care 
centers for children of work- 
ing mothers, financed by Lan- 
ham Act funds. 


WPB CLAMPS DOWN 


Hammond, Ind.—Acting under 
the policy of curtailing the use 
of materials for construction 
the WPB recently 
stopped all work incidental to 
the construction and equipment 
of the $4% million expansion 
for the Continental Ordnance 
Plant here. All construction 
programs, under WPB policy, 
must balance with production 


| programs, and the proposed ex- 


for | 


pansion at Hammond would not 
be completed in time to justify 
the materials expenditure. 


HOUSING MANUAL ISSUED 


Washington — Prospective 
builders of war housing may 
now get for the asking a 
manual which combines in 
handy form the rules and regu- 
lations governing this type of 
construction, and suggestions 
for speeding building applica- 
tions. Copies are free, may be 
had from the War Production 
Board, Bureau of Construction. 
The manual includes a new 
“War Housing Critical List” 
which establishes maximum ma- 
terials allowances for all types 
of war housing construction. 
Another section of the manual 
includes the “Housing Utility 
Allowances,” as amended to 
August 25, 1942. 

The manual presents in a 
general way a digest of pro- 
cedures and requirements cov- 
ering the filing and processing 
of applications for war hous- 
ing. It is designed to make it 
possible for persons or agencies 
sponsoring, financing, con- 
structing, and furnishing ma- 
terials for war housing projects 
to understand procedures and 
thereby speed to completion 
this essential part of the na- 
tion’s war effort. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
PRODUCTION DOWN 


Washington — Estimates of 
hardwood lumber consumption 
for 1943 totaling almost 534 
billion feet were presented re- 
cently to WPB, indicating a 
decrease from 1942 in all uses 
except boxing and crating. 
Hardwood production is 10 
per cent below that of the same 
season last year and may be 
down 20-30 per cent in some 
regions as a result of reduced 
log inventories, according to 
members of the Hardwood 
Lumbers Manufacturers Ad- 
visory committee. Scarce items 
are No. 2 and 3 common oak, 
thick birch and maple, and 
tupelo. 


SERVICE TRAINING continued from page 1 


to students (until the end of 
the semester underway March 
1) and faculties (until July 1) 
of engineering colleges. Grad- 
uate students and undergradu- 
ates who have completed a 


year of training are to be de- 


| Education, 


ferred until the end of the 
semester underway March 1. 


Women Engineers Due 


In New York, Dr. Albert 
B. Newman, regional advisor 
of the United States Office of 
said that 50,000 
women will be needed in en- 


gineering jobs during the next 
six months. To help train some 
of these women, eight engin- 
eering colleges in Greater New 
York are sponsoring the gov- 
ernment - supported Defense 
Training Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where women high 
school graduates receive inten- 
sive, daytime training in en- 
gineering subjects for jobs as 
testers, inspectors, draftsmen, 
etc. A ten-week course has been 
designed for college graduates 
to prepare them as juniors in 


| the civil service. 
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LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 


Newest contribution to the construction and design of medical laboratory 


and research buildings is represented in the three new additions to the 
biological facilities of E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Engineers were Abbott, Merkt & Co.; contractors, Turner Construction 
Co. The 3-story and basement extension shown above is of reinforced 
concrete, with all partitions and furring on the first and second floors 
finished with brick tile. Two smaller buildings house the small-pox 
vaccine laboratory and the typhus vaccine laboratory. 


BOND SALES BOOM 


Gilbert Hall, of the architectural firm of 
Holabird & Root, Chicago, who drew 
the designs tor the Palmolive Building 
(Chicago), was invited recently to de- 
sign war bond booths for the building. 
Mr. Hall designed a booth utilizing a 
miniature replica of the building, per- 
fect in every detail. (Hedrich-Blessing 
Studio photograph. ) 


CHANGE HOUSE 


Miners at the Negaunee Mine Co.’s new 
Mather Mine change their clothes in a 
series of spacious rooms in the building 
shown below. The building, part of a 
group designed by The Austin Co., En- 
gineers & Builders, has long panels of 
glass block, is constructed of red tapes- 
try brick with limestone trim. Salt- 
glazed tile on interior wall surfaces, and 
glass block instead of windows, make 
it possible to wash sidewalls as well as 
concrete floors with high-pressure spray 
hose. An automatic ventilating system 
provides proper temperature at all times. 
A 2-inch air space in exterior walls re- 
duces heat losses. 


METAL CONSTRUCTION 


This steel-framed residence was designed and 
constructed by arc welding, and won for Law- 
rence Blazey, Cleveland, Ohio, and George B. 
Rogers, Lakewood, Ohio, a $150 award in a 
welding-study program sponsored by The 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation. The 
erection routine: On a 12-gauge angle fastened 
to the concrete foundation, the 16-inch pre- 
fabricated panels of full height were assembled 
by starting at one corner where aligning and 
plumbing was done. “Z” sections were bolted 
on the top and bottom of the panels into which 
the ceiling and floor sections were tack welded. 
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BEITER INTRODUCES 
POSTWAR BILL 


Washington — Congressman 
Alfred F. Beiter, New York, 
has introduced a bill in the 
House (since referred to the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee), HR 7782, “First Post 
War Planning Act of 1942,” 
which would provide $25 mil- 
lion for federal agencies and 
$75 million for advancement to 
local and state agencies for 
plan preparation. 

Highlights of the bill: (1) 
none of the planning shall in- 
terfere with the conduct of the 
civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers; (2) advances made 
to state and local agencies for 
architectural and engineering 
plans of specific projects shall 
be repaid in full; (3) money 
will be advanced for local plan- 
ning by the President; (4) local 
requests for funds will be re- 
viewed for the President by 
FWA, NHA, or other “appro- 
priate federal agencies.” 

The Congressman believes 
that the $100 million’ will 
finance plans for $3 billion 
worth of public works. He 
bases his estimate on the fact 
that preparations would aver- 
age about 3%% of the total 
construction cost. 


STEEL PRODUCTION DOWN 


Washington, D. C.—The trend 
in structural steel production 
clearly indicates that the con- 
struction phase of the war pro- 
gram is nearing completion as 
far as steel is concerned, ac- 
cording to Hiland G. Batchel- 
ler, director of the WPB Steel 
Division. The lowering of the 


| production of structural shapes 


from a July high of 481,814 
tons to an estimated 325,000 
tons monthly in 1943 is a dras- 


| tic WPB step to curtail non- 


essential construction. 


WAACS ARE HOUSED 


Des Moines, lowa — Candi- 
dates for the WAAC are being 
housed in cantonments con- 
structed of structural tile. The 
project includes 112 buildings 
—63 barracks, 10 mess _ halls, 
21 storage and company ad- 
ministration buildings, 9 class- 
room buildings, 2 recreation 
halls, an infirmary, 4 general 
administration buildings, a 
chapel, and general head- 
quarters building. Roof and in- 
terior framing are of wood. 
Walls of the barracks are made 


| of hard-burned tile, 4x5x12” 


and 8x5x12”, with a 1-inch air 
space between. 


WPB, NHA AGREE ON POLICY 


Washington, D. C.—A_ joint 
declaration of policy, applying 
to all war housing whether 
publicly or privately financed, 
has been announced by WPB 
Chairman Nelson and NHA 
Administrator Blandford. 


Quarterly Allotments 

sriefly, the agreement pro- 
vides that quarterly allotments 
of materials for use in housing 
will be made by WPB, and 
NHA will decide into what 
housing the materials will go. 

The new policy was agreed 
upon after existing policies had 
been reviewed in the light of 
shortages of critical materials 
used for all construction. It for- 
malizes certain changes already 
observed in practice by WPB 


and NHA — particularly re- 
garding the conservation of 


lumber ; 


which cannot otherwise be 
satisfied, all future housing 


construction must meet stand- 
ards of design and material 
consumption established by the 


WPB in consultation with 
NHA. WPB will not issue 
preference rating orders for 


new prefabricated or site-con- 
structed housing unless their 
construction complies with sev- 
eral provisions, chief of which 
are: (1) all types of construc- 
tion shall use a minimum of 
(2) all structures 


shall be laid-up masonry, or 


materials and the occupancy of | 
| fibre, insulation, gypsum boards 


war housing by in-migrant war 
workers—and modifies some 
previously-established policies. 
The agreement eliminates, for 
the duration, any new housing 
not directly contributing to the 
winning of the war. 


New Standards 

Washington — conserve 
construction material needed in 
the war effort for essential uses 


other lumber substitute exterior 
wall construction, except in 
areas where masonry materials 
or labor are not obtainable. 
Laid-up masonry means walls 
or floors constructed of clay or 
concrete products; (3) wood 
wall sheathing shall not be per- 
mitted when other materials— 


—are obtainable. 


NHA RENTALS EXEMPT 


Washington — The OPA has 
announced that housing accom- 
modations rented to the NHA 
for remodeling and conversion 
into dwelling quarters for war 
workers are exempt from Fed- 
eral rent regulations. 


| units 


HENRY KAISER 
FORESEES $1500 HOME 


Oakland, Calif.— Henry J. 
Kaiser, industrial tycoon who 
does the impossible in  ship- 
building, envisions a_ three- 
room home, completely fur- 
nished, for $1500, for postwar 
America. The prefabricated 
steel house would be insulated 
with glass wool, furnished and 
equipped with all sanitary and 
disposal facilities. Mr. Kaiser 
pointed out that such a house 
could be erected in one day by 
eight men, and could be readily 
dismantled and moved to a 
new location. 


TVA EXTENDS 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Plans to 
acquire 40,000 acres of land in 
North Carolina to expand the 
Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park and to build a $3 
million highway through the 
area were announced recently 
by the Tenessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


$6 MILLION FOR 
HOUSING MINERS 


Washington—The allocation of 
$6,000,000 by the FPHA to 
cover construction costs will 
make available 2,000 dwelling 
for non-ferrous metal 
miners in Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The WPB 
has granted a blanket priority 
for the housing. 


PUBLIC WORKS NEEDED 


Washington, D. C.— Public 
works, planned in advance to 
the last engineering detail so 
that construction can start im- 
mediately when needed, would 
be “perhaps the most useful of 
all projects to take up the em- 
ployment slack during the na- 
tional conversion from a war- 
time to a _ peacetime basis,” 
stated FWA Administrator 
Fleming recently. 


ASHVE TO MEET 


New York—A streamlined pro- 
gram which includes such sub- 
jects of wartime interest as 
fuel conservation, heating plant 
operation, resistance of vari- 
ous building materials to vapor 
transmission, and performance 
of air duct outlets, has been 
scheduled for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, which will be held at 
the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 25-27. 


DRAFTSMEN NEEDED 


Washington—Draftsmen in all 
fields are being sought by the 
Civil Service Commission, 
which offers yearly entrance 
salaries from $1,440-$2,600, not 
including payment for author- 
ized overtime. No written test 
is required and there are no 
age limits. Simplified require- 


ments: at least six months of 


experience, or appropriate 
training in drafting in high 


school, resident drafting 
schools, or college. Announce- 


ment 283, and forms for apply- 
ing, may be had from first- and 


_ second-class post offices. 


WOOD SUBSTITUTES 
SHOWN 

New York—The use of a wood 
as a substitute for scarce metals 
in a number of industrial prod- 
ucts was revealed at the recent 
National Exposition of Power 
& Mechanical Engineering. One 
firm showed a line of laminated 
wood pulleys for shaft and ma- 
chine drives; there was, also, a 
laminated fabric and_ plastic 
blade to replace aluminum. 


NAVY “E” TO WEBSTER 


Camden, N. J.—The presenta- 
tion of the Army-Navy “E” to 
Warren Webster & Co., manu- 
facturers of steam heating 
equipment here, was made on 
January 5. 


ALBERT KAHN DIES continued from page 1 


built on the reputation of one 
individual often tend to disin- 
tegrate after their leader is 
lost, and he early took steps to 
insure that his own organiza- 
tion would be enduring. 

As far back as twenty years 
ago Albert Kahn called in the 
key men of his organization, 
gave them an interest in the 
business and a chair at the 
conference table, and began to 
train them to carry on after he 
was gone. This policy was con- 
tinued without interruption 
and it culminated about two 
years ago when the name of the 


firm was changed to Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects 
and Engineers. 

At a meeting of the board 
of directors, held January 6, a 
complete roster of officers was 
elected. Louis Kahn, who for 
many years has been secretary- 
treasurer and executive head 
of the corporation was elected 
president. Three vice _presi- 
dents were elected: Sheldon 
Marston, George H. Miehls, 
and Robert E. Linton. George 
E. Scrymgeour elected 
secretary, and Saul Saulson 
was elected treasurer. 
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“PLAN” as a name for our magazine is out! Another publication, in another field, has this name regis- 
tered and copyrighted and there appears nothing we can do about it, save shed an editorial tear. 


“PLAN” as a guiding spirit for our editorial course, however, is very much of a reality. We see it as the 
key word—or rather the key idea—of the future, both before the end of the War and after. 


It is the destiny of these times to be a transition period into a human tomorrow. The length of the 
transition and the quality of that tomorrow depends on how well plans are made and executed by men 
living today. 


The planning must be of different kinds. It must be done by sociologists and economists, by business men 
and industrialists, by lawyers and law makers, by engineers and scientists and technologists, and by 
architects. 


That which concerns us especially is the part that will be done by the architects; but since the whole 
process must be harmoniously integrated if it is to result in effective over-all progress, we shall be con- 
cerned also with all other related types of planning. 


For example, in this issue, we have attempted to peer over the shoulders of the designers of the products 
out of which buildings are made; and to see as much as they will let us see, at the moment, of the won- 
derful things they are visualizing and developing for our use in the future. Upon the designing (or 
planning) of these new elements of building, and upon the improvements manufacturers are effecting in 
the older and better-known products, must rest our hope for technological advance in the building field. 
To design buildings for the expanding future, architects must know of what their enlarged palette is to 
consist. 


It is a little early to get at the full range of developments that are taking place now and that will take place 
before the end of the War, but we have uncovered enough, we believe, to give a foretaste of what the 
physicists and chemists and other technologists are preparing with which to excite the imagination of 
the architect of after-the-War. The research and development work that is going on right now in the 
laboratories of manufacturing industry, and the plans that are being prepared by business men to make 
and market their products, are representative of one basic type of planning that is vital to the civilization 
that lies ahead. 


But there are larger aspects of planning—which will be perhaps our chief theme through the year 1943. 
For a long time it has been dawning upon public consciousness that our cities, in which sixty percent of 
our people live, have been decaying. First obsefved some years ago by a few pioneer thinkers, this fact 
has been brought home to more and more people as the evidences of decay have intensified and spread. 
But the problem of applying the remedy has demanded so great an overturning of existing arrangements, 
so great a fancied threat to all manner of vested interests, that most of these interests have rather borne 
with the growing evils than to make the necessary thorough-going move to do away with them. Up to 
now we have been willing only to apply palliatives. 


Now, the War, which is functioning as a great “tearer-up” of roots, is loosening the hold upon us of the 
closely-packed soil of conservative prudence. 


Men are, as a result, more willing today to consider daring and far-reaching changes, especially if they 
promise in the long run to reclaim and restore some of the values that have been lost through the slow 
erosion of blight. It is a time when big plans will have a chance for success. The rehabilitation of Amer- 
ican cities, both in the large and in detail, will be more possible in the near future than ever in their 
history. It behooves the architect to prepare himself rigorously for taking worthy part in the planning 
that must be done. 


It will be the part of this magazine to help him to do just that and to fight for his right to put his creative 


imagination into effective use. 
de 
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Last June Leopold Arnaud, Dean, School of Architecture, Columbia University, wrote of the kind of man the 


Peace 


mk over night: perhaps sooner, perhaps later, but 


abrupt! sriless of anticipation. The next day, a new era 
will her n. Disorder in many parts of the world may 
require! idintenance of an impressive police force. Never- 


a life will again be the normal life, and a vast 
wil be demobilized from the armed services and 


urgency] of peace needs will be as pressing as are now the 


needs of war; the great army of fighters and workers will 


ill constitute one of the chief solutions to these prob- 
Before the war, the building trades and related activities 
ocfupied=— next to farming — the largest number of workers, 
Ter) e ar, the scope of the program for construction 
sel without precedent. Following months or years of com- 
atic of work for civilian needs, a vast amount of 
stfération, repair, and replacement of existing structures will 
be required; industrial plants will be converted from war to 
peace production, and a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion, having changed its manner and place of living, will have 
to be housed. 


But as a process and as a product, building will not be what 
it was before. Production for war has disrupted the traditional 
methods of procedure; the discovery of new materials, the 
development of new skills; the institution of new economies — 
all of these changes now undergoing an accelerated evolution 
under the stimulus of war production, will later be applied to 
peace-time production. The gain should be enormous, for build- 
ing practices have been reprehensibly conservative, uneco- 
nomic, and wasteful. Traditional materials will not necessarily 
be abandoned, but science has opened vast new techniques 


Drawing: Xanti 
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architect must become. Now he discusses buildings the future will demand, and materials for building them. 


and fields which the new practitioner must explore and utilize. 


New materials will dictate new forms. To give but one example, 
the development of plastics and glues alone will affect funda- 
mentally the shape and appearance of future buildings, making 
them as different from the skeleton-frame structures we now 
know, as these are in turn different from the forms that pre- 
ceded them. We are rediscovering through the new uses of 
plywood and concrete what the ancients knew so well: that 
laminated construction is often the strongest and most econom- 
ical, and, furthermore, that structures using laminated, aggre- 
gate, or small-size material are more easily adapted to an 
arcuated form, and that the parabolic arch offers perhaps the 
greatest advantages in strength, and in economy of material 
and labor. Today we think of contemporary design in terms 
of trabeated, flat-roofed structures, but the development of an 
arcuated expression based upon a parabolic form will con- 
stitute a radical change in construction and in esthetic. 


Prefabrication will have quite a different connotation. It will 
signify, not standardization of the final structure, but rather the 
efficient, machine production of building units which will re- 
duce waste of time, labor, and material, and consequently 
expense. Walls will be made of large plates of pre-cast or 
factory-processed materials, having high coefficients of insula- 
tion. Metal will be supplemented, to a very considerable 
extent, by plastics. Used as reinforcing rods laid up in truss 
form, they will give lighter and stronger beams and slabs, 
which will engender new forms and new proportions. There 
will also be flexible, non-corrosive, plastic pipe, and countless 
varieties of lighter and cheaper plastic fixtures. 


Panel heating and piped light will change our needs, and ulti- 
mately our conceptions of interior space. “Cold light” will be 
transmitted from a central plant, and piped into the buildings 


as water is at present. This will allow the development of 
“plane lighting” rather than “source lighting,” will eliminate 
apparent fixtures, and simulate daylight. 


Polychromy will be accepted for exterior as well as interior 
use. Painting and sculpture again will be recognized as the 
handmaids of architecture. Landscape design will have a new 
importance, using not only plants and gardens, but also recent 
findings resulting from the development of camouflage. Build- 
ings will be designed, not as unrelated structures, but as units 
in a group plan, and their appearance will be considered as 
seen from the air as well as from the ground. 


The architect, meanwhile, must practice mental calisthenics, so 
that he will have the necessary flexibility to cope with these 
drastic changes. While retaining his capacity to conceive in 
terms of design, it will be equally imperative that he have a 
thorough knowledge of structural and mechanical requirements. 
Not only must he create new forms, dictated by new materials 
and new conditions, but he must also adopt a new conception 
of cooperative effort. Because of the growing complexity of 
the problem, a building will not be the work of one individual, 
who can claim the glory of authorship; it will have — even 
more than now — the anonymity of group work. Yet the place 
of the architect in this group will be all-important, for he must 
have — above all — the vision of the design as a whole, and 
the ability to coordinate the many factors involved in its realiza- 
tion. His capacity to conceive the broad scope of the problem, 
coupled with his knowledge of the practices and procedures 
of building, enable him to integrate the operations necessary to 
create a functioning and satisfactory whole. Furthermore, it will 
be the unique mission of the architect to transcend method and 
mechanization, and to infuse into architecture those intangible 
qualities which will make the buildings of the future fit for the 
use of human beings. 
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House in Austin, Texas 
Chester E. Nagel, Architect and Owner 


; 


This house is the result of a desire to achieve a group of spaces of such character, and so related and 
disposed, as to provide the utmost in livability. To this end the forms, colors, and textures used were the 


logical means. 


Beauty was sought in its true and natural forms, not borrowed, not imposed. Natural laws were studied 
and made to act favorably. 


Materials were not wastefully stacked, but chosen and used for what they could do structurally, as well 


as to satisfy esthetic requirements. Ihe house was planned for today. 4 i 
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Photography by Jean St. Thomas 


Plot plan: a road runs along the west side of the property, a 
creek along the east. Both are importart to the design of the 
house. So is the direction of the prevailing breeze, which is 
shown by the wind-rose in the lower portion of the plot plan. 
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The true architect accomplishes that which no other pro- 
fessional man can do, something almost impossible to 
describe adequately. Chester Nagel’s house is small and 
unpretentious. Descriptions of it can hardly convey the 
spirit, the livability which it possesses. All that can be 
done is to explain why this or that was designed thus 
or so. 


The house is situated on the outskirts of Austin, on the 
edge of a slope at the bottom of which flows a creek. 
The creek curves just at this point and the house lies on 
the outside of the curve. The building faces approxi- 
mately south, with its sun deck and living porch at the 
east, and carport—enclosed garages are not needed in 
this locality—to the east. These details are essential to 
an understanding of the house. 


Examination of the wind-rose on the plot plan will show 
that the prevailing summer winds are from the south- 
east, up the creek bed and up hill, across the long axis of 
the house. Texas summers are hot; summer winds there 
seldom rise above moderate intensity; up this creek bed 
comes an almost never-failing breeze. The house is so 
designed that, with the windows open, there is always 
at least a refreshing air movement through the second 
floor, occasionally almost a gale. 


This effect is designed: on the windward side, windows 
are small and high; on the leeward side, windows are 
large. Thus the second floor becomes in effect a venturi, 
which literally pulls air through the bedrooms. (One 
by-product of the fenestration is that a minimum of in- 
sulation was required for the ceilings.) 


Across this side of the house, at first floor level, the eaves 
project; at the second floor, an “eyebrow” (or sunshade) 
protects the wide expanses of plate glass from the sum- 
mer sun. In winter, when the sun is low, its rays strike 
as much of the glass as possible and actually heat the 
house. On an average cold winter day, say 32° F. in the 
early morning, it is sometimes necessary to warm the 
house with the small natural gas heaters which are in- 
stalled in the walls. But by 10 o’clock the sun has already 
warmed it sufficiently to permit the heaters to be turned 
off. The house remains warm until perhaps nine in the 
evening, when the heaters may be turned on again. This 
is on a typical sunny day, of course; but meanwhile 
almost everyone else in Austin has heaters going strong. 


The orientation accomplishes something else: the view, 
quite spectacular at night, lies to the south and east. 
From the living room, porch, and sun deck can be seen 
almost the entire city of Austin, with the 40-story tower 
of the University of Texas dominating it. 


Construction of the building is extremely simple. In 
principle, the second floor is bridge-like, supported at 
one end by the masonry wall of the carport (curved for 
greater strength and to follow the line of the driveway), 
in the middle by the stairwell, and at the other end by 
the walls at the east end of the living room. The spiral 
iron outside stair is independent of the house, attached 
only by a gangplank at second floor level. Except for 
the end walls, construction is of wood frame. 
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Native materials were used as far as possible. The spiral stair was cast 

by a local foundry at a cost of approximately $130. 


Note how close windows are to ceiling level, to prevent heated air from 
accumulating inside the house. 


Nagel House, Austin, Texas 
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It may be seen (on page 25) that the chimney in the south wall of the living room 
is not attached to the second floor block. Location of the fireplace, in the south wall of 
the living room, permits a group in the living room to enjoy both the fireplace and the 
view. Why should we have to turn our backs to one in order to enjoy the other? 


The general exterior color is white, with grey sash, columns, spiral stair, and porch and 
deck floors. Deck and stair rails are of aluminum. The “eyebrow” is natural yellow pine. 
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Nagel House, Austin, Texas 


Above and at right, rear entry 
and terrace, protected from 
the road by the simplest of 
lattices. The wood bin is open 
to the weather. 
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Above is the car port, and at 
right, the terrace, whose edge 
follows natural contours. Ter- 
race paving is carried into the 
house to form a hearth. 
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The First Floor 


Above and at right are two views of the south wall of 
the living room. The combination of local stune, plywood 
wall surfacing painted cream and gray, and light hard- 
wood floor is extremely simple and eminently livable. 


Above is the dining end of the living room from which 
accordion doors open out into the porch. At right is a 
view from the narrow-corridor kitchen. 


The basic interior color is cream, which is always used 
on the two opposite walls which receive the least light. 
Other walls are pearl or buff gray. Ceilings are of fiber 
tile, factory-finished in cream color. Fabrics on furniture 
are in lively colors. 
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Nagel House, 
Austin, Texas 


| : 


The Second Floor 


Perhaps no photograph illustrates more directly the simplicity and genuineness of the 
house than the one above. Though indicated on the plans as a bedroom this is used as 
a study and workroom. The furniture here is direct and comfortable. Even the cow- 
hide on the floor is no affectation; it is a local product, extremely inexpensive. Photo- 
graphs on the facing page show, from top to bottom, the stairwell, second floor corridor 
looking from the workroom to the bedroom, and the bedroom itself. Here again the 
walls are of plywood and the ceilings of insulating board tile. The small high windows 
have a purpose beyond that of increasing the air flow previously described; they also 
provide complete privacy from the road, without the necessity for curtains. 
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View below shows the bedroom door 


from spiral stairway. Notice that un- 
der the wood-slat “eye-brow” are spot- 
lights, which can be focused on the 
trees at night. Across the page is 
shown the view from the living porch. 
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LIST OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATIONS: 
FRAME: 

SIDING: 

ROOF: 


SASH: 
FLOORS: 


CEILINGS: (interior) 
CEILINGS: (exterior 
STONE: 


WALLS: (interior) 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 


LIGHTING: 


HEATING: 


INSULATION: 
COST DATA: 


CUBAGE: 
COMPLETION: 


Reinforced concrete, spot and 
continuous. 


2x4 studs 16” O.C. Pipe cols 
3” I.D. Floor joists 16” O.C. 


1x4 tongued and grooved V- *% 
jointed vertical siding over 15 
lb. felt, diagonal sheathing. a 


20-year built-up type. 
Steel casements. 


Bath—tile. 
Kitchen—linoleum. 


Balance—Oak, natural finish. 
12”x12” fiber ceiling tile. os 
4” resin-bonded plywood. 


Native cream to buff lime- | 
stone. 


44” thick plywood panels, 
open joint. 

Prefabricated units, custom- 
built combination double sink 
and work top. 


Fluorescent, some incandes- 
cent. 


Gas- fired, unit wall heaters. 
Provision for closet-type gas- 
fired forced hot air system to 
be installed later if necessary. 


1” fiber board insulation un- : 
der roof. 


Total cost, exclusive of archi- 


tect’s fee: $6,600. 
18,000 cubic feet. 
May 7, 1941. 


Nagel House, Austin, Texas 
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Charles M. A. Stine, Ph. D. 


Today we produce to destroy, but 


Dr. Stine, one of the foremost research chemists in the country, 
is Vice-President and chief technical advisor of E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc. Recipient of many awards 
for his achievements, Dr. Stine believes that science, if it is to 
be of greatest practical help, must be understood and encour- 


aged by the public. 


We will continue to invent and thus to multiply our posses- 
sions. Released by an American victory, the stream of pro- 
duction, compared with its volume in the past, will be as a 
great river is to one of its tributary creeks. We will have 
at our command ten, fifty, a hundred times what we had 
before, chiefly of new materials. 


The new nation—and it was no less—that was built on this 
continent following 1918, largely as a result of a vision broad- 
ened by war, would have seemed fantastic in 1914. 


Expenditures for industrial research in the United States rose 
from an inconsequential sum yearly in the pre-First-World- 
War period to an amount estimated at 300 millions of dollars 
yearly in the pre-Second-World-War period. The number of 


research laboratories grew to more than 2,000. 


Huge sums were spent in expanding technical and scientific 
schools to meet the demands of our awakened youth. The 
number of doctorates granted in chemistry alone was multi- 
plied by twenty or thirty times. 


On the seventh day of December, 1941, when we Americans 
found ourselves again at war on a global scale, we were living 
on a level that bore but little resemblance to the pre-war period 
of a quarter century earlier. Our clothes, our foods, our homes 
were different. The character of our work was changed. Our 
environment and thinking were those of a new age. 


Now, with the full strength and vigor of its young manhood, 
industry is fighting again for an American victory and an 
American peace. To this task it has dedicated itself wholly. 


And we hear questions: Is the fight worth while? Will a 
victorious peace be worth the price that all too evidently we 
will need to pay for it? After victory—what? 


My answer is that now, today, even as I speak, the pressures 
of this war are compressing into the space of months develop- 
ments that might have taken us a half century to realize if 
necessity had not forced the pace. 


One does not need to venture into prophecy to sketch the bold 
lines of what that progress can be. They have already been 
traced. Already our world of 1940, in which we took such 
pardonable if mistaken pride, is so distant in the past that it 
has become an antiquity, as seen through scientific eyes. The 
inconceivables of two years ago are today’s realities. 


By the end of 1943, our national productive capacity of alumi- 
num will be 2,100,000,000 pounds annually, 63 per cent more 
than the aluminum production of the whole world in 1938! 
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And we will be producing approximately 100 times the amount 
of magnesium that was produced in 1939, when the mag- 
nesium industry in America was 24 years old. 


Our aviation industry is establishing facilities for the manu- 
facture in one year of almost double the number of planes it 
produced throughout the 37 years of its history, beginning with 
the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk and culminating in the 
Defense Program. Meanwhile, largely as a result of chemical 
advances in fuels, plastics, and light metals, aircraft engineers 
are designing trans-oceanic planes capable of flying to Europe 
and back non-stop, carrying payloads of 20 tons. The 
projected planes are quadruple the size of the famous “Clip- 
per” planes that pioneered in inaugurating trans-Atlantic com- 
mercial air service. 


The nation will emerge from this war with capacities for mak- 
ing plastics, synthetic fibers, nitrates, hydrocarbons, high octane 
gasolines, and literally scores of chemical and other raw ma- 
terials on a scale that only two years ago was beyond com- 
prehension. 


Few of us, even among scientists, grasp the technical impli- 
cations of these enormous projects which are becoming facts 
with emergency speed. The aluminum-producing capacity be- 
ing created will furnish in one year metal enough to build 
thrice the number of passenger cars now operating on all 
American railroads. To produce this aluminum will require 
more electricity annually than was consumed in 1940 in 27 
of our 48 states. Despite wartime tax schedules and wages, 
aluminum ingots now cost 25 percent less than in 1940, and 
further economies are forecast through savings in fabricating 
costs. Aluminum has become a major metal. 


Magnesium is about 60 percent the weight of aluminum and 
about one-fifth the weight of steel. It sold, in 1915, for $5.00 
per pound and until a few years ago was a structural curiosity. 
Today, measured by cubic feet, magnesium at 224 cents a 
pound is cheaper than aluminum selling at 15 cents a pound. 
After the war, the nation’s capacity for producing this lightest 
of all structural metals will be more than double the alumi- 
num output of 1939, 


Equally significant is the source of most of the magnesium now 
employed industrially. For the first time in the history of the 
world a structural metal is being obtained from the sea by a 
chemical process. Huge pumps force 300,000,000 gallons of sea 
water daily through intricate apparatus. At present, magnesium 
and bromine are the only products precipitated, but potentially 
the water contains traces of every element found on land. Are 
we opening a new field of chemistry, far more bizarre than 
any of the imaginings of fictionists? Nobody knows as yet. 


In turn, steel is challenging the light metals. Low alloy stecls 
and new modifications of the higher alloy steels, fresh from 
the laboratory, are bidding for expanding uses in aviation and 
wherever lightness and ‘strength are requisites. In the steel 
industry today, technicians speak confidently of monster air- 
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craft that will be largely steel. These new alloys are three 
times the weight of aluminum and almost five times the weight 
of magnesium, but their tensile strength approximates 190,000 
pounds to the square inch. This advantage permits weight to 
be shed by reducing bulk and eliminating needless supports. 


Plastics were of sensational promise before Pearl Harbor. The 
newest and most versatile of plastics will be available after 
this war on a scale beyond all previous conceptions. The high- 
pressure synthesis of ammonia, one of the major chemical ex- 
ploits of the country, will have taken on an industrial status 
that, in terms of new producing capacity, may be comparable 
to the discovery of a sixth continent. The amount of fertilizer 
chemicals that this new capacity will be able to supply farmers 
will be so large that the basic trends of agriculture might be 
changed. And these comprise but one group of a hundred or 
more products stemming from this high-pressure synthesis 
which utilizes air, water, and coal as its building blocks." 


We will have glass that is unbreakable and glass that will float, 
wood that won’t burn, and laminations of plastics and wood 
that will compete with the structural metals. Hosiery derived 
from air, water, and coal, a wonder of pre-war days, is but 
the forerunner of many innovations from the same source, rang- 
ing from shoes that contain no leather and window screens 
that contain no wire, to metal-less machinery bearings. 


Fuels and metals and plastics are now ready to complete the 
revolution in transportation begun early in the century. The 
automobile manufacturer’s slate has been wiped clean for a 
fresh start, which should result in new cars that will be of 
incredible efficiency as judged by present standards. Since mo- 
tor car production stopped, the shiny new models that are now 
gathering dust in dealers’ storerooms have aged, technically, at 
least two decades. We are now in the 1960’s of motor cars, 
as measured by the old pace of development. 


Sealed cooling systems, proved on a large scale by aviation, may 
end in the post-Victory car the nuisance of adding water to 
radiators. Weights may be half what they are, saving from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of useless load. The power output per 
cubic inch of piston displacement may double, treble, and 
even quadruple. Fuels may yield 50 miles to the gallon, 
or better. 


The upsurge of automobile technology will be paralleled in 
aviation. Designers are thinking in terms of hemisphere- 
spanning freighters and of passenger air-carriers in fleets num- 
bering hundreds of planes. Trans-continental, non-stop air 
trains of gliders, which would drop off or pick up “coaches” 
over the principal cities enroute, are no longer figments of an 
imaginative airman’s dreams. They are probabilities. Leaders 
of the industry say that technical considerations no longer 
limit the size of airplanes that can be built. 


Now present are most of the elements essential to the wide, 
popular ownership of planes. Small, highly-efficient, almost fool- 
proof craft can be produced at low cost. An enormous plant 


tomorrow we will produce to build 


capacity will be awaiting utilization, tens of thousands will 
have have been trained in flying, and the post-Victory land 
will be dotted with air fields. Only within very large cities 
will we be deficient in field facilities, and there too the signs 
of impending change are clear. 


As never before we are conscious of the need for more eco- 
nomical and better housing. Crowded city slums stand as an 
ugly reproach to our lack of initiative and vision in home build- 
ing. The slums should be emptied after the war by the com- 
bination of forces that is being arrayed against them. Once 
empty, airports might well take over those bleak blocks. 


Lower cost motor cars, which will draw still more thousands 
of city dwellers to suburbs and country, represent one of the 
forces that is going to help empty the slum. Public opinion, 
shaped by a more enlightened conception of the basic needs 
of healthful living, is another. The third will be the better 
housing that so long has been awaited. It is coming. 


Better housing is coming because in no better way will we be 
able to put into worthwhile service the abundance of materials 
suitable for building all kinds of things. 


Thus far, only general objectives have taken form. They are 
for homes costing in the order of $500 to $800 per room. 
Prefabricated sections, which can be easily handled by two 
men, will permit flexibility in architectural designs. New in- 
sulating materials, making possible light walls that will be 
several times as efficient as heavy masonry ones, will allow 
the use of revolutionary structural principles. 


Plywood, plastics, rustless steels, non-ferrous alloys, various 
types of composition board, fire-resisting woods, ceramics, and 
synthetic finishes of lasting durability will be employed in pro- 
fusion. For example, stainless steel is indicated as a common 
roofing material of the future. It will last as long as the house 
and requires no maintenance. Lighting will be automatic, 
governed by electric “eyes” sensitive to outside variations in 
the daylight. Air-conditioning units will filter out the pollens 
of hay fever and asthma. 


Perhaps the most important of all the signs pointing to better 
days is that the emergency of war has dissipated innumerable 
inertias, each an interruptant of progress. Normally, the new 
is received with suspicion. People cling to the old and tried, 
are loath to experiment, slow to change. 


With peace, however, the usual slow developmental process 
will have been reversed. War shortages of conventional ma- 
terials will have resulted in eager trials of every new material 
science and industry could offer. And countless of the “substi- 
tues” will have proved their superiority. Thus, an experience 
with, and an acceptance of, the new will have been gained 
that ordinarily might have taken many years to achieve. 


Let our swords be mighty, and mighty indeed will be our 
plowshares. 
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“We Produce to Build’ 


1, 2. Wood springs perfected by the Chicago School of Design 
under L. Moholy-Nagy and by the Beachley Reichard Furniture 
Co., Inc. Though serving as a substitute for metal these are 
the results of several years of experimentation and indicate 
ways in which new materials can be made practicable. 


3. Fluorescent fabrics, white in ordinary light and blue or 
green under “black” light, are affected by neither washing nor 
dry cleaning. Photo, Continental Lithograph Corporation. 


4, 5. Plasticized wood results from treating timber with urea- 
aldehyde. Treated wood can be bent like rubber, twisted, or 
compressed, and is thermo-setting. Subsequent heating does 
not affect it. It has excellent resistance to water; its qualities of 
insect- and decay-resistance are being investigated. 


ocatetatatess 6. Jumbo wallboard, 8’ high and as long as you wish. Photo, 
: Roger Dudley, courtesy I. F, Laucks. 


. ne 7. Plywood cylinders, from 2 to 78 inches in diameter, formed 
: of plywood—plain or impregnated. Photo, courtesy U. S. 
Plywood. 


7 8. Part of a photomicrograph (250X) of Celite, a specially 

prepared diatomaceous earth used as an inert filler in molded 

plastics to provide special characteristics. It is also used as an 

ultra-fine aggregate in Portland cement concrete. It consists 

>? of the skeletons of myriads of tiny sea plants, called “diatoms”. 
Photo, courtesy Johns-Manville. 


id, 


9. Inside the world’s largest aluminum plant this strip of air- 
oT ee craft aluminum sheet, several blocks long, is rolled. Photo, 
‘i Aluminum Company of America. 


10. Plastic edgings for draperies—the brilliance of glass blocks, 
the wearing qualities of iron. Photo from Randt, courtesy Paul 


MacAlister. 
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by F. J. Van Antwerpen 


In the business world of today approximately one-fourth of 
present production is concerned with the manufacture of 
products unknown 50 years ago—and most of these are chemi- 
cal in nature. In the post-Victory world the chemical industry 
will be trying, experimenting, building plants, creating changes. 


EP) 4 Power Limits Decentralization. Decentralization will become 

, ¥ 1 the order of the day because of the airplane. Speculation on 
the ultimate source of energy is necessary, however, because 
% Fag of our aeronautical experts. They solemnly assure us of a post- 


Victory civilization in which every one will fly a plane. With 
the decentralization trend there will be the necessity of making 
the home a self-contained unit. If that comes true then the 
source of power will become the limiting factor. Electrical 
transmission lines cannot be run into every isolated section; 
neither can coal, oil, sewage lines, water pipes, etc. 


Electricity. We see in decentralization the reason for emphasis 
*, FG on clectrical sources. An easy, cheap, individual system must be 
3s Gs developed. It doesn’t matter whether the electrical energy comes 

9% from sun motors, atoms, radioactive sources, or batteries. The 
hc » development of an independent electrical source will necessitate 
a change in building design. Instead of a furnace room, there 
will be an electric room, with master controls. 


Tomorrow the radio mechanisms will be in the electric room; 
the speakers built in the walls of the house with an individual 
speaker and control for each member of the family. In the 
main room of the house will be the television panel. 


Cooking. Consider cooking. The electric range of tomorrow 
will require special alloy utensils and they will be heated by 
induction. Only the pot will get hot—and in turn the food 
will be cooked. Special thermocouples and time controllers will 
regulate heat and cooking time. 


Heating. Homes will be heated by electricity even though the 
cost may seem prohibitive today. It is very possible that the 
ancient system of heating air and then bathing our bodies in 
that mass of air will be outmoded by then. The new walls, 
floors, and ceilings will also be heated by induction currents 
to the same temperature as the body—hence there will then be 
no exchange of heat from the bodies of the room’s occupants 
to the colder room surfaces. 


What will those new materials of construction be? Perhaps that 
can best be answered by examining trends of today. 


Construction In Metals, Plastics. The production capacity for 
the light metals, magnesium and aluminum, now being built 
in the United States is staggering. Large sheets of aluminum 
could be used for walls. Or if you don’t like metal, how about 
Plastic walls of a thermosetting resin? 


In the construction 0” such a wall suitable metal frames are 
Made, the gran ulate’. resin poured in and the current turned on. 
The plastic, u. der heat, melts and forms a solid monolithic 
Wall. What is more important, that wall could be made to 
have i i 

lave any physical property desired. 


Associate Editor, “Industrial and Engineering Chemistry” 


Glass. The record of the glass industry is extremely bright. 
During the first war, there was a sudden and imperative de- 
mand for laboratory glassware which would not fracture when 
heated. The former supply had come from Germany, and 
American glassware manufacturers had never been able to 
compete with the German product or even approach it in 
properties. It was necessary that our expanding chemical indus- 
try have proper glassware and out of that demand came Pyrex 
—in every way a superior product to the glass formerly im- 
ported. In this war the glass industry is doing research that is 
every bit as important. 


Water Supply. What about water supply? There will cer- 
tainly be the ever-present problem of contamination. Water 
from a deep-driven we!l may be as hard as a rock—but that 
doesn’t matter because soap will be a thing of the past too. 
Synthetic detergents which would suds easily in salt water make 
washing no particular problem. But perhaps our family of 
the future uses a water softening outfit. They are lucky, for 
in passing the water through the zeolite they sterilize it at the 
same time. In regeneration (which is all automatic) a new 
aliphatic chemical is added which is absorbed by the zeolite 
and kills any organisms that might be present in the water 
passing through. If our family weren't doing it that way, they 
could always sterilize their water electrically. 


Paint. The paint on the wall of the future building may be a 
new, quick-drying, organic pigment of remarkable covering, in 
an odorless, non-toxic solvent. The fabrics that cover the floors 
and furniture are dyed with colors so sunfast that the architect 
has been able to use vast expanses of transparent construction 
without fear of fading textiles. These same coverings are 
chemically treated for moth and beetle repellency, and outdoor 
canopies are no longer attacked by mildew or rot. 


There are many, many more tools that science has to offer and 
that the planner must use. 


New synthetic rubbers will be made, having properties that 
will practically make them last forever under any weathering. 


Lighting. Fluorescent chemicals, now commonly used in 
lamps, could be incorporated in wall paints for activation by 
ultraviolet light. The methyl methacrylate plastic could con- 
duct light from a central room to desired sources—probably our 
nearest solution to cold light. (Any tubing coated with gold 
on the inside will do the same thing.—Editor’s note.) 


Even Insect Repellents. New repellent chemicals, odorless to 
humans but one hundred percent effective to insects, may make 
outdoor sleeping and living a distinct possibility—and what 
that would do to architectural design, with all needs of insect 
protection removed! 


The future lies adventurously before us. What it will bring 
depends on the use of our spinal columns—heads we win, 
tails we lose. There will be reasons for faint-heartedness, pos- 
sibly, in that future, but rest assured—the chemical industry 
will spend millions to remove the reasons. 
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by Raymond R. Dickey, 
Editor, “Modern Plastics” 


The future of plastics is exciting because of two things— 
availability and physical properties. They are made from every- 
thing. Wood waste, coal tar chemicals, petroleum gases, brine, 
limestone, air, cotton, natural gas, skim milk, fat products 
and wastes, and plant oils. They will be cheap in the world 
of tomorrow. They will have unusual and wonderful prop- 
erties. Bright, water repellent, hard to break, warm, color-fast, 
glossy—all these properties are possible. In plastics, industry 
has magic things which can be altered to any need that the 
builders of the future may require. They can be transparent 
for windows that pass the ultraviolet light of the sun, or 
opaque, as you choose. They can be gaudy or somber, sound 
deadening or brassy loud, strong or fragile, smooth or rough, 
rigid or flexible—if you don’t see what you want, ask. The 
only thing we haven’t got is what hasn’t been thought of yet. 


Plastics, to any one outside the industry, present a somewhat 
bewildering array of chemical names and engineering proper- 
ties. There are cellulose plastics, casein plastics, vinyls, 
phenolics, ureas, on through such tongue twisters as phenol- 
furfural, methyl methacrylate, and phenol-formaldehyde. 


Plastics must be considered in the same light as metals. We 
have many metals for many jobs and the properties and engin- 
eering characteristics of each are well known to architects, 
designers, and engineers. 


The new techniques in plastic-bonded plywood offer a type of 
home to the middle- and low-income groups that could have 
only come about with the use of synthetics derived through 
extensive chemical research. One interesting type of plywood 
is made from 4x8 foot panels bonded together by a special 
type of joint into a composite wallboard 8 feet wide and up to 
20 feet long. These may be used as exterior panels in the 


finished home. 


For interior purposes an unbleached muslin is bonded under 
heat with synthetic resin to the plywood, thus providing a per- 
manently check-free surface for decoration which takes the 
place of one coat of paint. Only about 5 percent by weight 
of the finished product is synthetic resin, but without such 
plastic glass prefabrication of this type of home would be 
impossible. 


Mahlon G. Milliken has said in a recent address, “Already the 
British are experimenting with plastic housing which they ex- 


Photos of plastics courtesy Klise Mfg. Co. 
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pect to use in rebuilding bombed-out areas after the war. 
Plastics for housing appeared so promising to them that in spite 
of the extreme shortage of men and materials in England, they 
decided to construct an experimental, all-plastic test house which 
will provide the experience and data for postwar construction. 
Certainly the British would not have allocated men and ma- 
terials for even one plastic house had they not considered this 
development very promising. And so it is with . . . the auto- 
mobile, the plane, and the prefabricated house. Current re- 
ports are so encouraging that . . . pl. stics after the war will be 
lifted out of the gadget stage.” 


In the kitchen of the future, laminated plastic work surfaces 
will be available—corrosion, acid, and alkaline resistant as well 
as stainless—in many colors to satisfy any decorative scheme of 
the post-Victory designer. You will be able to choose between 
refrigerators of plastic-bonded plywood with a plastic coating, 
or sectional-molded phenolic or urea types. They will have 
larger interior capacity for their exterior dimensions because 
of improvements in insulation and wall construction. Ice cube 
freezers and trays already are available in plastics. Kitchen 
knives, choppers, graters, and tools will have colored plastic 
handles and in many cases plastic working parts. Kitchen cabi- 
nets will probably be made of some form of plastic or plastic 
bonded and surfaced material. Even flooring, easy to keep 
clean, bright in color, and slip-proof, may be available after the 
war. The plastic kitchen of the future will have no joints 
to collect dirt, no equipment up on legs, and will, of course, 
be packaged so that installation will be simply a matter of 
placing the complete unit and connecting the utilities. The 
kitchen of the future can truly be a plastic kitchen—a delight 
to the functionalists and to the housewives. 


The bathroom will be no less modern than the kitchen. The 
remarkable mechanical improvements in bathroom facilities 
will utilize plastics. Walls, floors, fixtures, and toilet articles 
of plastics will be available to the architect for the creation of 
bathrooms whose convenience, beauty, and sanitation have never 


before been approached. 


It is not only in all the rooms of the home of the future that 
plastics will appear. Although all the properties are important 
wherever plastics are used, color will lead to their use in shops 
and stores; sanitation commends them for hospitals and food 
handling activities; durability makes them useful in schools 
and office buildings; versatility in decoration will lead to wide 
use of them in theaters and social buildings; adaptability to 
manufacturing processes will bring a flood of plastic accessories 
to every phase of human activity. 


In the building field, plastic accessories will take the form of 
electrical devices, furniture, plumbing pipe and fittings, fabrics, 
piped lighting, hardware, and countless other items. Even 
structural beams and columns, where heretofore it has been 
thought only wood or steel would serve, can now be made of 
plastics! 


Truly, the world of tomorrow will be one in which plastics will 
play an all-important role. The capacity of the industry is 
being built daily. The plastic age is not coming—it has come. 
Its full impact will be felt by the average citizen in the post- 
Victory world. None of these things are dreams but are all 
logical adaptations of things which are now being done by the 
plastics industry. 
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On facing page: Top, seamless tub- 
ing, an extruded plastic product, is 
already being used in manufactur- 
ing and dispensing beer. Obstruc- 
tions are easily located through the 
transparent tube; cleanliness can be 
readily maintained. Center, fluores- 
cent lamps wound with thin strands 
of plastic in various combinations of 
clear and translucent colors. Bot- 
tom, extruded setting moldings for 
glass showcases, and for trimming 
wall board, plywood, or laminated 
plastic sheets, will be obtainable in 
clear and colored plastics. Photos 
courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


On this page: Top, freeze-proof 
plastic piping uses standard fittings. 
Can be put into position without 
kinking, does not scale, and is 
chemically resistant. Photo — Dow 
Chemical. Bottom, CR39, a new 
plastic not yet commercially avail- 
able, has high abrasion resistance. 
In liquid form it can be used to im- 
pregnate layers of paper and fabrics, 
which can be cured under low pres- 
sure to form sheets or shaped ob- 
jects. Photo—Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
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It should be both a comfort and a challenge to design- 
ers to know that one material which will be avail- 
able to them in cheap quantity anywhere in the post- 
Victory world is thoroughly capable of doing the new 
job ahead. 


That material is reinforced concrete. During the past 
two decades it has emerged from the menial obscurity 
of a material used for ditch linings, backwalls and 
firestops to wide acceptance in architecture. And, al- 
though among the thousands of structures built with 
it thus far there are comparatively few examples of 
new and original uses, these few serve notice that con- 
crete should and will have a characteristic architecture 
of its own. 


Up to now the chief reasons for using concrete have 
had little to do with preference for it as a design me- 
dium. Concrete has been low in cost, widely available 
and easy to mold by a minimum of skilled labor dur- 
ing a period when workers were a dime a dozen and 
money was tight. It provided permanent construction 
for public works projects that might otherwise have 
been flimsy boondoggling. It has produced schools, 
courthouses, hospitals, waterworks and sewage plants 
that have raised the level of decent living throughout 
this nation. It has done this job as well as any other 
material could have done it. 


But there has been a singular unawareness of the pos- 
sibilities of concrete as a plastic material capable of 
new structural and architectural forms. 


Most of the fine concrete buildings erected to date 
might as well have been executed in brick and stone 
—in which many of them were undoubtedly en- 
visioned. For, with some few exceptions, they bear 
the familiar feature of fagade architecture—details de- 
veloped by the age-old necessity to pile brick on brick 
and stone on stone in a plumb vertical plane to pre- 
vent walls from toppling over onto the citizenry. They 
have lintels to prevent the non-existent masonry from 
sagging into openings, marked-out keystones in con- 
tinuous arches, simulated quoins and course lines, cor- 
nices, lancet openings, and buttresses. This mummery 
has no place at all in concrete, whose inherent charac- 
teristic is structural continuity. 


But even though the use of concrete in the image of 
other materials may be a sin of commission, continued 
failure to explore and exploit its ultimate possibilities 
will definitely be a sin of omission. 


It will be wrong because architecture up to this time 
has been based upon a tireless exploitation of new 


building materials; because the ingenuity of architects 
has always been tested by their ability and imagination 
in using any material to its fullest structural advan- 
tage; because the greatest architectural styles of all 
time have been developed out of a full understanding 
of the structural limitations and possibilities of mate- 
rials. Imitation and simulation have only produced 
refinements throughout the long time-gaps between 
discoveries of new materials. 


Although concrete in one form or another is at least 
as old as ancient Rome, it is a new material struc- 
turally and architecturally. We are just beginning to 
recognize the importance of its unique distinction— 
continuity. This continuity derives from the ability of 
concrete to assume any shape or form in its plastic 
state, and to maintain that shape when hardened. Not 
only are the framing members of a concrete structure 
continuous, but so also are the walls and floors which 
are integral with the frame and with each other. Skin 
and bones are the same material and so much a part 
of each other that if a continuous concrete building 
were alive, a swift kick in the dado would be resented 
strongly by the steeple. The interaction of fluidity- 
related parts produces sufficient strength throughout 
a structure to make unusual forms stable and sound. 


And it often requires less material and fewer struc- 
tural members than for a building composed of units 
held together only by bonding materials, friction and 
gravity. 


If this sounds too simple to be plausible, be assured 
that there are hundreds of pages of heavy going in 
which the identical thought is expressed in terms of 
pure science and backed up by formulae, both abso- 
lute and empirical, for arriving at safe structural an- 
alyses for concrete members. 


New structural and architectural forms will emerge 
if the continuity of concrete is applied freely to the 
problem of enclosing space. These new forms may 
so revolutionize architectural design that masses of 
four plumb-walled units will no longer represent a 
building to any one. For when concrete is permitted 
to do what it can structurally, space will be enclosed 
by curved walls, shell domes and cones as well as 
plane surfaces, and buildings will be round, elliptical, 
polygon-shaped or compositions of any or all of these 
shapes necessary to enclose a functional area. 


This suggests that some rather bizarre stuff is coming 
up, and there is no doubt of that for, after centuries 
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of repression in the use of new forms, designers can 
scarcely be blamed for kicking off their boots and 
running away in all directions. But there is no rea 
son to believe that weird architecture will be general, 
for the only time architects have let themselves go in 
many years—for Chicago’s Century of Progress and 
the New York World’s Fair—it cannot be proved they 
produced anything positively revolting. In fact, many 
people who were first shocked by what they beheld 
returned home to complain at the dullness of their 
own towns and cities. What these architects created 
temporarily with paper, glue, and wire for expositional 
exteriors demonstrated some of the possibilities of 
achieving new forms in permanent construction. 


It is certain that if this new freedom in design is to 
have any real importance in the development of ar. 
chitecture, designers must be not only daring and im- 
aginative, but serious, interested, and responsible for 
the actual building of the future. 


In Europe, Mexico, and South America, where the 
people have long been too poor to indulge in costly 
veneer for buildings, where copper and steel have been 
critical materials for years, and where there has not 
been enough plumbing, there has been considerably 
more done to develop an architecture based on the 
structural advantages of concrete. By applying the 
principles of continuity, the thin shell barrel to enclose 
huge clear areas with a minimum of material has beea 
developed. Sweden, France, and Switzerland have 
long spanned their great rivers with concrete bridges 
which are as delicate as harpstrings. 


In England, as long ago as 1935, an eight-story apart 
ment was built with concrete walls and floors treated 
as integrally combined columns and beams, thus elimi- 
nating the forest of columns that produce awkward 
projections and limit the flexibility of interior arrange- 
ment. Walls and floors of this structure are so thin 
they would make our building code experts wince, 
but they are structurally sound and economical. 


There were in France and Belgium churches with the 
Glory of God spread all around 18 sides instead of 
only along the front and one side as is common to our 
conventional four-walled scheme of building. 


And the United States is not without examples of 
concrete’s coming importance, although building code 
restrictions have not yet permitted wide departures 
from traditional shapes and masses. We have a series 
of reinforced concrete structures which are incompar- 
ably beautiful, because the material is permitted 
function free and unencumbered. These are the huge 
power and navigation dams, some of which have at 
tracted as many visitors as national parks. 


The time is not far distant when concrete will begin 
to move freely in space, instead of straight up and 
straight over; stairways will be replaced by gracefully 
spiraling ramps; and walls and roofs will follow the 
sweep of the sun and stars. There will be a new pat 
tern for the face of tomorrow and millions of new 
ways to mold it. 
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Concrete can be used in ways in which no other existing mate- 
rial is entirely satisfactory. In these three photographs are 
shown examples some of which are, by now, historic. The barn 
in Lawton, Oklahoma, (top)—Paul Harris, Chickasha, Okla., 
Architect—and the famous Rheims Market Hall (center )— 
Maigrot, Architect—are similar in that both are comparatively 
thin-shelled concrete vaults. Both provide a free and open floor 
space. The barn is supported by intermediate reinforced arch 
ribs. The bridge below, a highway structure across the Angér- 
man River at Biskopseler, Sweden, is an excellent example of 
the airiness which can be achieved when concrete is combined 
with metal tension members. Christiani & Nielsen, Stockholm 
Architects. 
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On the facing page, top to bottom: Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco, Louis P. Hobart, Architect, Cram :& Ferguson, Consult- 
ing Architects; State Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery, Alabama, a WPA structure; Lenox School. 
Lenox, Massachusetts, McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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After the War....Wood 
by Roderic Olzendam 


Tomorrow, timber will be a crop just as it always has been, 
but apparently it is going to be a crop exhibiting itself in a 
greater variety of harvests than ever before. The preview of 
the harvests of tomorrow’s timber crop is worthy of Aladdin 
himself. The only trouble is these modern magicians in our 
laboratories are so chary and wary about revealing what lies 
hidden in their test tubes,.that we can only sketch the vision 
of wooden things to come. 


Ever since early man roamed the woods in leopard skins and 
bare feet, he has been using wood in the structural sense. He 
has fashioned boats for the sea, shaped bows and arrows, built 
huts of notched logs, and squared up joists and beams with 
the adze. 


In the past two centuries he has built up a remarkably efficient, 
high speed, line-production saw-milling industry. Within the 
past three decades he has so refined the machinery of the 
sawmill and the planing mill that he can produce lumber with 
marvelous rapidity, accuracy, and economy. But still he has 
left the natural wood unchanged. He has merely cut his logs 
into smaller pieces, sawed them, and smoothed them. Through 
pure mechanics he has vastly extended the range of uses of 
wood as lumber. These structural uses of wood will still con- 
tinue in heavy volume. 


Then along came the plywood industry. The art of veneering 
—and that is basically what plywood manufacture is—is very 
old. Until the chemist came forth with new types of glue— 
synthetic resins that were quick setting, insoluble in water, 
and impervious to many things—plywood had to wait. Today 
chemists still stir the glue pot and evolve new wonders. 


Already the plywood industry, using wood in new ways, has 
brought important changes to the construction industries. Pro- 
moted aggressively, plywood has left its imprint on the budding 
technique of building homes and other small structures by 
methods of prefabrication. Spurred by the necessities of war, 
driven by the exigencies of time to experiment boldly, we are 
now evolving radically new methods of building—better, more 
quickly, more economically. These new methods will survive 
the war. 


But the marriage of wood and glue has not been confined to 
plywood. We are now making 40-inch clear pine boards out 
of 16-inch logs. We are now making excellent quality, 8-foot 
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long 2x4s out of 30-inch pieces of scrap. We are now building 
marvelously-strong, intricately-curved beams, 50 and 100 feet 
long, and as thick as the length of your arm, by gluing up 1- 
inch boards. 


We have learned to engineer in lumber, to apply to the design 
of large structures the same mathematical calculation that is 
applied to steel, and, through the use of simple little devices of 
steel (about the size of a napkin ring) called “timber con- 
nectors”, we have learned how to build huge trusses to span, 
without intermediate support, a 200-foot airplane hangar. 


Even the plain forms of lumber will be better tomorrow. 
Without altering the material of the window sash or the joist 
we are extending the life expectancy of wood by exploring 
and applying various preservatives. We are now chemically 
dipping lumber for war uses in the humid climates of Alaska, 
the tropics, and the Canal Zone. We are learning about chemi- 
cal treatment that will minimize absorption and provide still 
better painting surfaces. 


Roughly speaking, wood is divided about fifty-fifty between 
fiber and lignin, plus other constituents. When wood is cooked 
with chemical solutions the lignin and other constituents are 
dissolved and the fibers are set free. In America we are still 
discarding millions of gallons of dissolved lignin simply because 
we have not been able to develop commercial markets for the 
products we know exist in that waste, pulp mill liquor. 


Along the newer path of fiber use we are interested in fiber 
as a semi-raw material. Here, with the fiber as a starting point, 
we dissolve it with assorted chemicals into a uniform mass that 
no longer has any resemblance either to wood or fiber. Then 
we take these solutions and extrude them through dies and 
bring forth entirely new products—although still made from 
lumber. 


Another aspect of our after-the-war tree is in the field of 
materials of plastic flow. Research men have already done many 
astounding things by combining wood with other ingredients, 
and while still preserving the basic structure have turned out 
items that no piece of lumber could ever hope to attain, 
in shape or form. 


We will do something to wood in the natural—stiff, rigid—and 
temporarily soften it so that we may bend and twist and mold 
it into may desired shapes that we may bring out commercially. 


Will there—can there—possibly be enough wood grown to 
continue to do all these things we have done before, and add a 
whole lot more? Won't we run out of wood? 


The progress of the men of the forest industries in following 
better forest practices, in actually growing more trees during 
the past twenty-five years is impressive. But again, this is 
only the beginning. 


Timber is a crop. Tomorrow’s harvest will be a thousand new, 
useful things to weave into the life of the common man. Many 
of them are still just a twinkle in the eye of a chemist, an 
engineer, or a superintendent. But that twinkle will be trans- 
formed into articles that will enrich the life of mankind 
everywhere. 


Yes, Timber is a crop, and the harvest is limitless—after the 


war there will be wood! 
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Photographs on this page might be titled: “Making big ones 
out of little ones.” Both show practical methods of reducing 
waste of wood, which has, at times, consumed 76° of our tim- 
ber production. Above are endless studs made of short lengths 
of two-by-four joined by finger cuts glued with waterproof syn- 
thetic resins. The result is not only strong, but also straighter 
than the natural product and remarkably free of defects. Below, 
wide boards similarly built up from narrow ones. Photo above, 
courtesy Weyerhaeuser. 
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Engineering in timber is greatly facilitated by methods of assembling pieces of lumber into a unified construction material. Above, at 
left, laminated timber arches, with a clear 54-foot span and 66-foot rise, are made up of southern pine boards secured with casein glue. 


1es The building is a testing laboratory for delicate instruments; construction metal had to be reduced to a minimum. Shipping the sec- 
ng tions took two railroad cars separated by an idler car. At right is an experimental hangar framed in wood. Webs of the arched trusses 
m- are plywood, as are the intercostals. Entire assembly is united with synthetic resin glue (patent pending). Such developments, entirely 
hs possible today, point to more unusual possibilities tomorrow. Photos, courtesy Unit Structures, Inc. and Marine-Air Research Corp. 
m- 

ter 

W, Numerous methods have been evolved for making wood into an almost entirely new 

ve, material. Directly below is “Compreg,” which consists of layers of wood impregnated 


with a plastic compound and compressed into less than half the original thickness. Other 
methods include the urea treatment, under which wood loses, temporarily, its rigidity and 
can be tied in knots; and developments in use of lignin, formerly a waste product, which 
can be molded into almost any shape. Examples of these are shown on previous pages. 


A built-up girder made of 
standard lumber shapes has 
been satisfactorily tested. 
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appreciation of materials. 


These drawings won no prize in a recent furniture 
competition, but they are worthy of attention. ARNE 
KARTWOLD, their author, displays an original concep- 
tion, compounded of respect for function and imaginative 
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ra As the clipping above indicates, the Chicago School of Design, 
ae L. Moholy-Nagy, Director, has been active for some time in 
if developing “substitute” materials. Many furniture manufactur- 
ers have likewise developed wood springs; notably the Strand 
ve Ski Co., Wellswood Spring Co., Wood Spring Corp., Beachley 
“ Reichard Furniture Co., Inc., Nachman Spring-Filled Corp., 
te Seng Co., and others. Examples at right: top, Chicago School 
= of Design; right, Strand Ski Co. 


Left, wood slat springs held apart by spacer blocks; 
Wellswood Spring Co. 


Below and at right, wood springs for upholstered 
‘ furniture, designed by Gilbert Rohde. 


UNLOADED SPRING 


LOADED SPRING 
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Below and at right, the desk of a-thousand-and-one possi- 
bilities, designed by Gilbert Rohde. In the example directly 
below, small supply utility drawers have been added—one 
for scratch paper, one for smoke materials, one for pen, clips, 
pencils. At the right are some of the possible combinations. 


Designed and executed by The Paul Bry Shop, this glorified indoor barbecue was devel- 
oped especially for the small urban apartment. The top contains a cutting board, a rack 
for knives, forks, spoons, and other utensils, and electric grills, upon which almost any 
desired meal may be prepared. At the right are a shelf and a drawer for condiments. The 
metal-lined interior is for cooking utensils. Being on wheels, the unit can be rolled into 
the typical apartment living-dining room, and the hostess can prepare dinner without de- 
serting her guests. We understand recipes come with it. Photo, Louis Werner. 


To Brazilians, and those familiar with Brazilian customs, a structure such as this is not an exotic anomaly; it is a simple building in 
m™ which they eat, drink, dance, or take treatments; from which they go boating or swimming in the lake or pool. (Photos of the Yacht 
: Club from Marcel Gautherot.) 
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Brazilian Architecture: Living and Building Below the Equator : 


Yacht Club, Pamputha, 
Oscar Niemeyer, Architect 


Brazilian architecture cannot be assessed in terms of our own; 
we must comprehend something of that country, its climate, 
its people, and its customs. 


However, attempt a slightly different comparison. For Belo 
Horizonte, capital of the State of Minas Gerais, imagine a 
super-Pittsburgh, smokeless, with its vast, rich mineral de- 
posits almost untapped, lying north of Rio de Janeiro, close 
to the Equator, but at an elevation above sea level about that 
of Denver’s, so that the sun is somewhat tempered. 


Belo Horizonte, almost a boom town, but planned, possesses 
on the shore of an artificial lake several establishments which 
we might call “clubs” or “recreation centers.” But Brazilian 
clubs are maintained by many, many groups with common 
or distinctive interests. Dues may be the equivalent of a 
dollar a year. Joining is a simple matter. 


For knowledge of works of such wide interest, the New 
Pencit Points and all architects are indebted to Philip L. 
Goodwin, FAIA and G. E. Kidder Smith, AIA. Their recent 
journey to Brazil, sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art 
and the American Institute of Architects, should facilitate 
understanding of our great neighbor to the South. 


This Yacht Club of Niemeyer’s demonstrates that the Bra- 
zilian conception ‘of good architecture, as something which 
transcends style or tradition, has spread well beyond Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, where it has perhaps had its most 
enthusiastic reception. These two cities have received new 
faces in little over a decade. The impressive new buildings 
which house government and service departments, buildings 
such as the ABI (Brazilian Press Association) headquarters, 
schools, institutes, apartment houses, private dwellings—all 
contribute to this effect. The beginnings of the trend co- 
incided with an economic and building boom, and the move- 
ment spread like wildfire. A busy “residential” architect in 
Sao Paulo, for instance, would not have five or six houses 
on the boards at once; he would have forty, fifty, or more, 
all abuilding simultaneously. 


But the boom, and even the coincident existence of a body 
of architectural ability, would not have been enough alone. 
Similar conditions have at times existed in the United States 
and other countries, with results by no means as impressive. 
In Rio, the Minister of Health and Education, Snr. Gustavo 
Capanema, had the capability and the courage to insist upon 
marrying the two. One result was a Ministry building like 
No other governmental project in this Hemisphere. Perhaps 


Belo Horizonte 


more important than the building itself is the vitality which 
official encouragement has helped to infuse into Brazilian 
architecture. 


Not that this is, in any sense, an “official” architecture, or 
even a national style. Deep interest in the works of Le Cor- 
busier (who was closely identified with the Ministry’s design) 
is evidenced in most modern Brazilian work; we can trace 
direct parallels for some projects. And the official attitude 
towards architecture recognizes individual architects, through 
competitions and direct awards. No “Federal” architect, no 
employed designer in a bureau of creation, can control the 
design of Brazilian buildings. 
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“ Views of the Yacht Club: Above, from the lake; across-page, the Boat House end. Walls 
of the lower story are faced with blue-white, specially-designed tiles, as may be seen particu- 
larly in the lower picture at far right, which shows the swimming pool. Upper story 


walls are of imported marble 


The ramp leads into a generous vestibule space, separated from the bar by a low wall 
on which is a mural by Burle-Marx. To the left is the lounge area, or living room; to 
the right, the dining room with its band shell and open terrace. The roof pitch gives 
height to each of these rooms where it is most needed. Through the glass walls are wide 


vistas, looking over the lake to the distant mountains. 


The side which overlooks the swimming pool is protected from the afternoon sun by a 
double bank of vertical louvers—an adaptation of a fundamental idea which appears in 
many forms in modern Brazilian work. Several other methods are illustrated and dis- 


cussed on the following pages. 
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a In the Yacht Club, Niemeyer has used vertical, adjustable louvers to create a “sun break” or baffle, on the sides of the building 
at which receive the most sun. Characteristic of the solution to problems introduced by the tropical climate, this and other theories 
_ of design are discussed in the following pages. 
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Most of the photographs of Brazilian architecture in this issue were taken in tropical latitudes. We must remember, 
however, that Brazil extends almost as far from north to south as does the United States from east to west. This tre- 
mendous range in latitude has an equally great effect upon climate, temperature, vegetation, life—and architecture. 
So what may seem here to be the genesis of a Brazilian style is really only a few pictures from one part of an extremely 
diverse nation; in it may develop, in time, several distinct styles—all Brazilian. 


The photograph above, taken by G. E. Kidder Smith, AIA, shows in its wide overhanging eaves and the ventilating 
slats the effect of tropical sunlight on earlier, unstudied architecture in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro. Compare this 
with Oscar Niemeyer’s more scientific approach to the same problem—sun control—as exemplified in the Yacht Club. 


For a more dramatic example, consider the new Ministry of Education and Health, shown below. At left is the south 
face, into whose design sunlight injected no problems—the sun shines from the north below the equator. This south 
wall presents an almost solid expanse of glass. 


The north wall is an equally solid expanse of movable horizontal louvers, but behind these is the same glass wall that is 


visible on the south face. Architects for the Ministry of Education were Niemeyer, Vasconcellos, Reidy, Ledo, Lucio 
Costa, and Moreira; Le Corbusier, Consultant. 
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The ABI (Brazilian Press Association) Building in Rio de Janeiro was designed by ( 
| Marcelo and Milton Roberto, Architects. Louvers here are of concrete, fixed. At street ; 
level the lobby is completely open. Photos by G. E. Kidder-Smith, AIA. Details, indi- 
| cating how the louver principle—called in Portuguese quebra sol, but more generally | 
| designated by the French term, brise-soleii—operates, are shown on pages 62 and 63. ( 
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Obra do Berco (Nursery) at left above and below, Oscar Niemeyer, Architect; Boat Pas- 
senger Station, right above, Corréa Lima, Architect. In both buildings the louvers are 
movable, and are supported between horizontal or vertical concrete fins. Corréa Lima’s 
louvers in the Station are similar to those on the Ministry of Education and Health. The 
Obra do Berco louvers are approximately 6 feet high by 1 foot wide, crank-operated. 


| 


Le Corbusier has written of work in Algiers (see lower photo 
on opposite page): “(the) ‘brise-soleil’ certainly constitutes a 
primary, fundamental element of the regional architecture of 
North Africa.” He also defined the “brise-soleil” as “a special 
provision for preventing direct rays of the sun from penetrating 
the room.” 


The Brazilian projects here shown are for the same latitudes, 
though far removed in longitude. What is more logical, then, 
than for Brazilian architects to adapt to their own uses suitable, 
logical devices developed by Le Corbusier? Or by another, 
for that matter. 


In this connection, it is noteworthy that Brazilian culture is 
more closely allied to French precedent than to that of the 
United States; travel, study, publications—and a strong con- 
viction that the ugliness which American mass production has 
foisted on our own civilization had no place in Brazil, in fact, 
is already outdated—contribute to this end. The bathtub and 
the elevator are freely accepted; they are practical. However, 
we in the United States have contributed little in the way 
of theories of architectural design which the Brazilian could 
accept as compatible with his state of development. 


To the untutored among us who consider Brazil or any other 
nation to be backward because conditions are unfamiliar, this 
may come as a shock. Yet, in New York and other American 
cities the summer sun beats in the south and west windows 
of our office buildings, and in mid-August produces almost 
intolerable conditions. What do we do? Nothing, architec- 
turally speaking. However, we engineer the most intricate, 
complicated mechanism we can think up, an air conditioning 
system, and try to rectify mechanically a condition which the 
architect could have prevented. 


| 


xe 
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Above, plan and photograph showing interior 
of the corridor between the glazed wall and the 
fixed concrete louvers of the ABI Building. Be- 
low, Oscar Niemeyer’s sketch illustrates the use 
of the movable louvers on the Ministry of Educa- 
tion Building in Rio de Janeiro. (Photo at left.) 
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The Instituto Vital Brazil at 
Niteroi, near Rio (right) is a 
laboratory for the preparation of 
snake-bite serum; Alvaro Vital 
Brazil and Adhemar Marinho, 
architects. Small windows are in 
the north facade, which receives 
the direct sun, and light corridors 
within. The eggcrate louvers at 
the right function like other fixed 
types. Compare the design ele- 
ments of the Instituto with those 
of Le Corbusier’s apartment 
house in Algiers, below. (Le 
Corbusier had to raise the house, 
except for elevators and stair 
well, in order to preserve the 
view of the Mediterranean from 
the adjacent avenue.) 
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From inside Niemeyer’s Obra do Bergo one can sce 
the beautiful harbor of Rio. Note how little the 
louvers interfere with vision. The climate has had 
a different effect upon the design of Rio’s Industrial 
School, Carlos Porto, Architect. (Photo below.) 
Here wide balconies at first- and second-floor levels 
shade the rooms, and afford outside corridors. The 
open area under the second floor provides play space 
protected both from the sun and from the sudden, 
violent storms of the rainy season. 


Many other sun-screening devices are used, prin- 
cipally in Rio. These range from a simple curtain 
to elaborate grills of reinforced concrete or wood; 
from the colonial “rotula” (lattice) to projecting 
blinds like awnings, and Venetian blinds of nu- 
merous types. 
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TECHNIQUE USED 


he original drawing 
yas done on hard-sur- 
kced Strathmore paper. 
oft degrees of Typhon- 
e Eldorado pencils 
rere used: 2B to 6B, 
uch kept as sharp as 
ossible. 


With 


DIXON'S TYPHONITE ELDORADO 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


RESURGAM! 


The 500-year-old Church of St. Laurens —Groote Kerk — towered 
above quaint old Rotterdam streets. On May 14, 1940, the German 
Luftwaffe bombed the city after it had surrendered! In a desolatel 
flattened area of 11% miles, Groote Kerk alone stands today, thoug 
badly battered, its walls rising proudly above the rubble. Samuel 
Chamberlain reconstructs one of Europe’s most impressive example 
of 15th Century Gothic with his Typhonite Eldorado pencils. The first 
in a new Eldorado-Chamberlain series brought to you by Pencil Sales 
Dept. 167-]1, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Manufacturers’ Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 
8Y,” x 11” unless otherwise specified 
and will be sent free of charge, upon 
request. When writing for any of the 
literature noted here, please mention 
Tue New Penciz Points. 


Flooring. 

“Floors That Endure,” 12-page catalog 
from The Tile-Tex Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., describes Tile-Tex resilient 
flooring. The complete range of plain 
and marbleized colors is shown in 
actual color, as are some of the Tile- 
Tex installations in homes and public 
buildings. 


Vacuum Cleaning. 

Bulletin Nos. 102-E and 125, both 8 
pages, from Spencer Turbine Ceo., 
Hartford, Conn., discuss industrial 
vacuum cleaners available in both heavy 
duty portable and stationary types. En- 
gineering data and specifications are 
given on cleaners ranging from % to 
7% h.p., and from 1%-7%4 cubic foot 
dirt capacity. 


Shower Cabinets. 

The Bathe-Rite shower cabinet, de- 
signed to meet the needs for low cost 
bathing facilities in wartime building 
projects, is illustrated and described in 
a 4-page folder available from Milwau- 
kee Stamping Co., 851 S. 72nd St. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Cabinet walls are 
made of treated fibre board. 


Pencils. 

Booklet No. 8, 3% x 54”, from 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc., 373 
Fourth Ave., New York, lists the va- 
rious Koh-I-Noor drawing materials 
for architects, engineers, draftsmen. 


Heat Diffusers. 

Set of four 2-page specification sheets 
on various types of heat diffusing units 
for heating and ventilating large en- 
closures. Specifications, dimensioning 
data, and descriptions are contained for 
each unit. Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 


Linoleum. 

Catalog No. 200 (A.LA. File No. 23-J) 
from Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N. J., pictures in actual color the pat- 
tern reproductions of the various types 
of linoleum available from the firm. 
About 26 pages are devoted to showing 
Nairn linoleum in various types of 
installations. Included in the catalog 
are installation specifications and draw- 
ings showing method of installation 
for walls, floors, etc. 


Ink. 

The story of Electro-Polarized black 
waterproof drawing ink is described 
in a 4-page leaflet, 4% x 514”, avail- 
able from The Carter’s Ink Co., 
Boston, Mass. The process is said to 
keep carbon particles constantly mov- 
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ing so they remain evenly distributed 
throughout the liquid, thus eliminating 
the need for shaking the bottle. 


Unit Heater. 

High test, cast iron, grid-type unit 
heaters are pictured and described in 
an 8-page catalog, A.I.A. File No. 
30-D-11, issued by D. J. Murray Mfg. 
Co., Wausau, Wis. “Grid” unit heaters 
are designed to operate with steam 
or hot water systems, for pressures 
from 2-250 Ibs. Catalog shows typical 
hook up diagrams, contains engineer- 
ing and dimensioning data. 


Cemesto Board. 

Detail Sheets S-1, S-2, and S-3, covering 
the industrial application of Celotex 
Cemesto Board to steel mill buildings 
and, by nailing, to lightweight steel 
frame buildings. The Celotex Corp., 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Insulation. 

28-page catalog on Fir-Tex insulating 
board which may be used as a building 
material, a structural sheathing, an in- 
sulating base for plaster, and as a 
decorative interior finish. Illustrations, 
in color, show typical installations in 
home, office, and industrial buildings. 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., Portland, 
Ore. 


Fences. 

Data sheet (2 pages, Section III, 
File 3-D-10) on industrial fences 
presents information on two standard 
types, one constructed of random-width 
Redwood boards, the other of 12” 
boards with battens and fence cap. For 
each style, a complete materials list is 
presented for various heights. Sketches 
show construction details. California 
Redwood Association, 405 Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco. 


Pumps. 

Catalog D2-1042, from Economy 
Pumps Inc., Hamilton, Ohio, describes 
in detail the firm’s new Type SCV 
pump for clear liquid service. Con- 
struction details, dimensioning and en- 
gineering data are included. 


Plywood. 

16-page catalog, “Weldwood — The 
Modern Material of Infinite Applica- 
tion,’ from United States Plywood 
Corp., 616 W. 46th St., New York, dis- 
cusses the versatility of this material. 
Included: thumbnail description of ply- 
wood manufacture. Scores of applica- 
tions are described and illustrated, rang- 
ing from templates to aquaria, from 
boat hulls to dinettes. 


Furnaces. 

Literature available from Spencer Heat- 
er Division, Williamsport, Pa., includes 
Catalog No. 40-3, four pages, on heavy 
duty, cast iron tank heaters; 4-page cat- 


alog on the automatic magazine feed 
Spencer steel furnace; Catalog No. 40-1, 
eight pages, on steel tubular boilers for 
use in multiple-family structures, com- 
mercial and _ industrial buildings, 
schools, etc.; Catalog No. 42, eight 
pages, heaters for steam, vapor, or hot 
water heat and all-year domestic hot 
water; and a general catalog on steel 
furnaces for every type of fuel, for 
heat and hot water. All catalogs con- 
tain specifications, engineering data, 
dimensioning data. 


Laboratory Equipment. 

Bulletin 498, 12 pages, from United 
States Stoneware Co., 60 E. 42nd St. 
New York, on corrosion-resistant equip- 
ment for laboratories, including sinks, 
troughs, ventilating equipment, and 
acid-proof pipe fittings, traps, ete. 
Specifications and dimensioning data 
are included. 


Wrought Iron. 

Technical bulletin, 36 pages, “Wrought 
Iron for Underground Services,” from 
A. M. Byers Co., Engineering Service 
Department, Pittsburgh, Pa., designed 
to be of service to water works engin- 
eers, heating men, plant maintenance 
men, others. The booklet discusses the 
factors effecting soil corrosion of under- 
ground piping, outlines installation his- 
tories of water wells, lawn sprinkler 
piping, oil and gas wells and lines, 
gasoline lines and tanks, and electrical 
cable conduit. 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Wood. 

Partial list of Government publications 
of interest to architects, builders, en- 
gineers, and retail lumbermen; June 
1942. (1) +18 p. 4°. Processed. A 
13.27/7: Ar 2/942. From Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., free. 


Preservatives. 

Wood preservatives (with list of refer- 
ences). Revised Feb. 1942. (1)+12 p. 
4°. Processed. A 13.27/2:P 197/4. 
From Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., free. 


Population. 

Housing and population statistics for 
census tracts: Atlanta, Ga., and adjacent 
area. 1942. v+63 p. il. 4°. (16th cen- 
sus of United States, 1940.) (Prepared 
under supervision of Leon E. Truesdell, 
Chief statistician for population.) Paper. 
C. 3.940-38: G 29/5. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, 20c. 


Sand and Gravel. 

By Oliver Bowles and G. E. Tucker. 
1942. (2)+19 p. il. Preprint from 
Minerals yearbook, 1941. Paper. I 
28.37/a: Sa 56/941. From Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 5¢- 
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A Manufacturers of Aluminum architectural products 
de were readying themselves for this war, unknow- 
ingly of course, for years past. The fabricating 
methods they had developed, the skilled workers 
they had trained, enabled them to swing over 
t- quickly to war production. 

Substitute some part of a combat plane for the 
Aluminum window frame that’s under the welder’s 
% torch in the above before-the-war photograph. 

Now you have a scene today in any one of the 
plants that were formerly manufacturing Alumi- 
num windows. 


or 
nt The war effort hascaused 
n- development work to go on 
ed at a greatly accelerated 
ll, pace. New problems are 
nt 
m 


“GOT THEM READY FORO WAR; 
PREPARING THEM EGR PEA 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


being encountered and solved. Methods of forming 
and assembling Aluminum parts are being simpli- 
fied, speeded up, improved. Additional thousands 
of workers are being trained in these arts. 

Vital to the war effort, this fact also has an 
important bearing on the products you will be 
offered in the future. The advantages of Aluminum 
Alloys gained in making materials of war will be 
the same for the new products at your command; 
light weight, high strength, fine appearance, re- 
sistance to corrosion. 

Aluminum windows and sills, storefronts, sky- 
lights, coping will be better than ever, lower in 
cost, readily available from many sources. 
Atuminum Company oF America, 2198 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Books and Periodicals 


Residential Chicago 


Volume One of the Report of the Chi- 
cago Land Use Survey, directed by the 
Chicago Plan Commission, and con- 
ducted by the Works Projects Adminis- 
tration. 525 pages, including 164 pages 
of maps. Sponsored by the City of 
Chicago. 


The spectacular growth of Chicago dur- 
ing the last century, especially in the 
Seventies and Eighties, and again dur- 
ing the great commercial expansion of 
the Nineteen-Twenties, the evolution 
of Chicago’s residential pattern, and 
the general problems of decline and 
blight of residential sections are cer- 
tainly similar to general trends in many 
American cities. The value of the new 
report of the Chicago Land Use Survey 
is, therefore, not limited only to plan- 
ners, builders, and real estate men in 
Chicago. 

It is a model report, and a very ex- 
cellent one which may be used as an 
example for similar surveys in other 
cities. The report certainly proves, ret- 
rospectively, the importance of having 
such data collected and put to practical 
use, not only in big cities, but even in 
relatively small towns where boom- 
town activities, industrial relocation, or 
new routes of communication promise 
rapid expansion. The compilation and 
tabulation of such a report is, in itself, 
an astounding accomplishment, but it 
is only a first step in a gigantic effort 
to bring the mushroom-like expansion 
of a century under control, and to 
initiate an organized and well-planned 
rehabilitation. 

The Standard Real Property form of 
tabulation was used to present data on 
residential land use, similar to that 
already available or in preparation for 
two hundred cities throughout the 
country, which carry out real property 
inventories under the federal “standard 
technique.” A volume on Commercial 
Property and a third volume on Quan- 
titative Characteristics of Land Use in 
Chicago are in preparation. 

377,854 residential structures contain- 
ing 985,528 dwelling units were inves- 
tigated and mapped. The findings for 
each of the city’s 75 community areas 
cover the physical, social, and economic 
characteristics of residential develop- 
ment. Here are a few outstanding 
facts: 


The median rental of the 985,528 dwelling 
units was approximately $34. 

Almost one-third-of Chicago’s structures 
were built before 1895, and are therefore 
more than 50 years old. 
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448,059 dwelling units were in need of 
minor repairs, and 72,615 in need of 
major repairs. 

“When physical and occupancy condt- 
tions are taken into account, it 1s found 
that one out of every five dwelling units 
must be classified as ‘sub-standard’.” 

Poor housing covered 20 square miles. 


Statistics are dry for an unimagina- 
tive mind; but for the planner and the 
sociologist they reveal a wealth of tasks 
and duties. It is to be admitted, how- 
ever, that such a penetrating and costly 
survey is not always a pre-requisite for 
new planning ideas. The trouble with 
such expanded statistics is that they are 
partly out of date by the time they 
reach their public. (This survey of 
Chicago was taken in 1939.) 

To add a more human touch and a 
convincing interpretation of where and 
how the idea of a better Chicago could 
take shape, I should like to suggest a 
very necessary addition. This supple- 
mentary volume would contain a criti- 
cal study of the architectural and city- 
planning aspects, with a detailed report 
on the entire city as a summary of 
houses, public buildings, streets, and 
public squares. Just as the present re- 
port depicts poor or better: structura! 
condition, so would the architectural 
report show poor or betterarchitectura! 
design. Such a report, mapping plan- 
ning accomplishments as well, as mis- 
takes, would bring the inert mass of 
planning ideas into motion, and estab- 
lish some critical standard for all future 
planning efforts. 

Konrad F. Wittmann 


Fundamentals of Perspective 


By Theodore DePostels, A.l.A., edited 
by Don Graf. (9 x 11%, 20 plates in 
board cover, $2.50. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York.) 
Any difficulty of drawing in perspective 
usually proceeds from uncertainty re- 
garding the sequence of the operations 
involved. The widely-known author of 
Fundamentals of Perspective has evol- 
ved a simple and easily-understandable 
method of showing the order in which 
the lines of a perspective are drawn. 
Cy numbering each line of the con- 
structed perspective and signifying its 
direction with arrows, the procedure 
and reasons for it become quickly ap- 
parent. To further clarify the examples, 
four colors are used to show what is 
given, what are the essential elements, 
what lines are needed for the construc- 
tion of perspective, and finally the per- 
spective of the object itself. 


The system of using colors, numbers, 
and arrows makes it possible to elimin. 
ate much of the text which, in the past, 
has been found necessary in books on 
perspective to explain the construction 
of the drawings. 

Several of the plates contain practical 
helps to speed up the making of per- 
spectives. These are simple to under. 
stand and convenient to use, yet are 
not generally known except to pro 
fessional delineators. 


Modern Camouflage 


By Major Robert P. Breckenridge, 
Corps of Engineers. (280 pages, 132 
photographs and diagrams, $3.50. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., New York.) 


The Corps of Engineers and the OCD 
have published at various times, man- 
uals and pamphlets for general infor- 
mation, and for the correlation of ef- 
forts in a very new, but rapidly devel- 
oping field. These publications digested 
valuable material obtained from Eng- 
lish sources and from observation of 
installations in Europe. The present 
book by Major Breckenridge is based 
upon these findings and upon results 
ot experimental and actual work done 
by the Army in recent times. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for camou- 
flage at the start of this war that it 
was considered too much as an art of 
pattern and paint. Abstract painters 
sensed their opportunity for large-scale 
abstractions, and every artist-apprentice 
considered himself predestined for a 
commission in the Camouflage Corps. 
The subtitle of Breckenridge’s book— 
“The New Science of Protective Con- 
cealment’”—is apt to discourage these 
would-be camoufleurs. The able camov- 
fleur must be an expert constructor, 
working upon analysis and experimen 
tation, and integrating in his design 
scientific facts of ballistics and explo 
sives, of optical and visual phenomena, 
of chemistry and statics. His design, 
which is basically a three-dimensional 
conception, is subjected to very unusual 
tests of effectiveness, for the only ct 
terion of its efficiency is how it looks 
at distances from 10,000 to 50,000 feet: 

The book presents intelligently the 
purpose and types of concealment, and 
is therefore authentic guide as 10 
what the Army approves and what tt 
expects from protective measures. 

Several charts included in the book 
(e.g. on the effect of bombs, the shadow 
diagrams by S. McCandless, and a lis 
of plant material prepared by the 
American Association of Nursery men) 
illustrate the scientific approach. 
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Consideration of such facts should for 
a long time have guided the layout and 
the construction of new installations. It 
was already standard practice in Europe 
ten years ago, but American factories 
had little use for such theories. There- 
fore we now find most vital industries 
conspicuously lined up along main rail- 
roads and highways. The chapter on 
site planning is a very timely and val- 
uable reminder. Our plight in camou- 
flaging important targets would cer- 
tainly be relieved if the sites of these 
factories had been selected with some 
idea of concealment in mind. 

A chapter on model-making will be 
welcomed by many camouflage schools 
which want to establish their own 
workshops. K.F.W. 


Historic Cambridge 
In Four Seasons 


A camera impression by Samuel Cham- 
berlain. Photographs and descriptive 
text. (76 pages, $1.25. Hastings 
House 67 W. 44th St., New York.) 


When it comes to presenting photo- 
graphs of America, Samuel Chamber- 
lain never lets the reader down. In this 
latest series of camera impressions he 
catches the essence of one of America’s 
unique landmarks. The map of Cam- 
bridge is studded with many notable 
edifices—Christ Church, Longfellow 
House, the buildings of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 

Since the story of Cambridge has 
been told many times, this little volume 
confines itself to the photogenic and 
historic sections of Cambridge center- 
ing around Harvard Square and ex- 
tending along Brattle Street and Me- 
morial Drive. A.E.G. 


Bombs, Buildings, and Shel- 
ters—A.R.P. for the Home 


By William H. Hayes, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. 83 pages, 60c, 
illustrated, 414x7". Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 


“Bombs, Buildings, and Shelters” is 
No. 7 of a series of booklets called 
“Columbia Home Front Warbooks,” 
for use by a wider public which 
looks for facts and authoritative ad- 
vice. Professor Hayes tells about the 
effects of aerial bombardment upon 
tesidential buildings (roofs, walls, and 
foundations), and upon the people in 
them. Types of bombs, effects of ex- 
plosions, types of shelters, classification 
of buildings, and other well-known 
facts are presented in a very readable 
manner, English experiences are used 
as well as recent data issued by OCD. 

The wider dissemination of such 
facts may help to improve construction 
methods, K.F.W. 


ARMSTRONG COR 


"Building Materials Division Lancaster, Penns 


<@TEMLOK BOARD 


Combines high insulating efficiency 
with rigid building board. Used for 
general purpose insulation in all 
types of construction. Board sizes 
up to 4’ x 12’, 4” thick. 


<4 TEMSEAL SHEATHING 


Combines insulation and sheathing 
in rigid, strong-bracing board form: 
2’ x 8’ and 4’ x 7, 12’, 2544” thick. 
Doubly protected against infiltra- 
tion of air and moisture with asphalt 
and strong kraft paper. 


<“@TEMLOK LATH 


Combines efficient’ insulation with 
an ideal base for plaster—77% more 
bonding strength than specified by 
U. S. Commercial Standards. Long 
edges shiplapped, all edges scoop bev- 
eled. Boards 18"x48” , 14” and 1” thick. 


“@TEMLOK DE LUXE 


Combines efficient insulation with 
attractive interior treatment for 
walls and ceilings. Factory-applied 
colors. Panel, plank, and board 
forms. Installed with Tem-Clips or 
Armstrong’s No. 514 Adhesive. 


ae 


a These four forms of Armstrong's Temlok 


Insulation serve ‘almost every building 


need. Backed by continuouszesearch, they 


are practical, efficient, and economical. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
strengthen the profession’s: position. I 
suggest that if you see fit, you keep in 
touch with these men or others of the 
Institute who may be interested and 
can assure you of their cooperation and 


support. 
RicHmMonp H. Sureve, President, AIA 


October 1, 1942 
Dear Professor Johnstone: 
Mr. Shreve passed on to this office a 
copy of your letter . .. Your ideas have 
been tremendously helpful to the writer 
as the new incumbent of this office. 
We have found everywhere that 
architects are thought of only as artistic 


designers, of rather impractical nature. 
This is probably the result of our own 
individual and of the Institute’s efforts 
during the past many years. Now we 
are trying very hard to preach a gospel 
to everybody, particularly the Army and 
Navy, that architects are usually well- 
educated, have unusually broad experi- 
ence in all aspects of the construction 
field, and also in a surprisingly wide 
range of business, due to their contacts 
with many different kinds of clients and 
their problems; that by virtue of this 
education and experience, the architect 
should be a more well-rounded, more 
adaptable, and more imaginative execu- 
tive, coordinator, and expediter of many 


CUT. 


FUEL BILLS. 


STO AND LEAKS. 


The Federal Reserve 
Board Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1s one of an 
impressive list of Federal 
buildings throughout the 
country calked with 
Pecora. 


Even Without the Stimulus 
of War-time Needs— 


Architects, engineers and building owners have found it pays to 
provide for Pecora Weather-Protection by calking exterior door and 
window frames, and other exposed building joints, with Pecora Calking 


Compound. 


NOW — WHEN IT IS SO ESSENTIAL 


To save fuel by preventing needless waste due to escape of heated air — 
To prevent building deterioration due to penetration of moisture in open joints— 


EVERY BUILDING SHOULD BE CALKED 


Pecora Calking Compound has been used in more important buildings than any other 
material. It will not dry out, crack or chip when properly applied. 


Pecora invites your specifications and requests for details. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. 


MEMBER PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 


kinds of activities than the average en- 
gineer, lawyer, or business man; and 
that, therefore, the services of many of 
the thousands of architects, now pros- 
pectively out of work, could be used in 
a great variety of positions in the armed 
forces, in the agencies, or in industry 
with the minimum of re-education. 
We have taken up your ideas with 
Dr. E. C. Elliott, Chief, WMC Pro- 
fessional and Technical Employment 
and Training Division, and with Dr, 
Leonard Carmichael, Director, National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. Dr. Elliott’s assistant, Mr. 
McGarth . . . said he felt this was 
definitely a function of the War Man- 
power Commission; that the principal 
question was one of time . . . He sent 
us to Dr. Carmichael, who was equally 
excited and said that this was the first 
time he had heard architects talk sense; 
that heretofore architects had always 
given him the impression that they 
must only be used as artists and de- 


signers. 
Both of these gentlemen offered every 
cooperation ... Mr. McGarth suggested 


communicating with the Engineering 
Council for Professional Development, 
which we have done, asking if they will 
cooperate on an informal conference in 
Washington on this subject. 

Mr. Shreve has asked the Institute’s 
Committee on Education to take an in- 
terest in this subject. 

We have also discussed the subject 
with Dr. W. V. Bingham, Chief 
Psychologist, Personnel Procedure Sec- 
tion, Adjutant General’s Office. His 
assistant, Lt. Stutteford . . . suggested 
that we try to make up a schedule of 
suggested positions which architects 
could fill . . . Of course, this is a large 
order . . . but we will make an effort 
to do so. D. K. Este Fisuer, JR. 

Washington Representative, AIA 


In answering Mr. Fisher's letter of Oc- 
tober 1, Professor Johnstone attached a 
list of positions in which there is a de- 
mand for men. After each title he 
sketched briefly what a training pro- 
gram might include to fit architects for 
such positions. All the fields which 
Professor Johnstone listed require 4 
fundamental knowledge of sciences 
and blueprint reading or drafting. 


Aircraft Engine Inspection. 
Principles of heat power engines, me 
chanical features, electricity, engine 
design and construction practices, in- 
cluding valve operation mechanisms 
and timing, lubrication, fuel and igni- 
tion systems, power plant operation. 


CALKINS 


met within field of metal aircraft pro 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Write Dept. P.P.-1, A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N, J. 


ty ~ 


First it was an idea—nebulous as air. 
Next a rough pencil sketch. 
Then a ton of drawings, renderings and blueprints. 
Finally, a gleaming behemoth of steel slugging it out with the enemy. 


Multiply this by infinity and you get an approximate idea of the pen- 
cil work that goes into Uncle Sam's War Production. 


That WINNER Techno-TONE Drawing Pencil has been an indispensable 
factor in much of this work is an established fact. Established, too, is the 
preference of Craftsmen for this precision-milled pencil . . . for its grit- 
free smoothness, its flakeless, smudgeless rich black uniformity of tone. 
You are weicome to try a free sample. Just tell us the degree you prefer. 


Companion Penci!—WINNER 
Thin Colored Checking—Svu- 
perb colors and strength. 
Choicest for all prints: 2381 
Red; 2382 Blue; 2383 Green; 
2385D Yellow; 2437D 
Orange. 10¢ each. $1.00 
dozen. Would you like a 


sample? 


* 
WINNER Techno - TONE is 
available in 17 scientifically 
graded tones — 6B to 9H. 
Polished rich green. Packed 
in metal box. Made in U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 70) 
duction with special emphasis on the 
specialized process met with in work- 
ing thin section aluminum such as 
stack drilling, routing cutters, rubber 
and laminated wood dies, loft work, 
dimpling, riveting and welding. 


Airplane Structural Design. 

Elements of analytical and graphical 
solution of airplane frameworks, de- 
sign of columns, beams, trusses and 
fittings; determination of applied loads. 


Combustion Engineering. 

The chemistry and physics of combus- 
tion, combustion calculations, furnace 
efficiency, distribution of heat losses, 
chemistry of coal, fuel oils, gaseous 
fuels, powdered fuels, furnace design 
and operation. 


Die Design. 

Fundamental principles of plain blank- 
ing dies, progressive dies, gang dies, 
forming and drawing dies, bending and 
swaging dies, punch press accessories. 


NEW, LOW-COST 
"AWNING-TYPE" 


WINDOWS 


FOR STANDARD 2 x 4 FRAME 
OR THIN WALL CONSTRUCTION 


Use these versatile low-cost 
windows for barracks, housing 
projects, factories, temporary 
schools, dormitories, etc. 


They set right in the studding 
«++ require no frames, sash 
weights or balances. 


Pella Windows come completely 
assembled (except for the lock 
handle). No fitting is neces- 
sary on the job. Sash and 
frame are of white pine, toxic 
treated with Woodlife. 


Standard sizes include 14 ven- 
tilating and fixed units. 
Units can be side-hinged for 
casement style. With few ex- 
ceptions, all can be glazed 
with standard size lights ... 
no cutting. "In" or "out" 
opening. Low-cost frame 
screens available. 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS -- We 


\ 


TABLE OF SIZES 


Wait 32° x12" 12° 


A 7 
ZN zis 
Sr 


2240 32180 42180 S2noo 


2340 3316! 43180 53100 


RUSH your request for Free 


will gladly re-adapt these Pella Full Size Details to Rolscreen 


units if quantities warrant. 


Company, Dept. 113, Pella, Iowa 


AWNING-TYPE WINDOWS 


Mede by makers of Pella Rolscreens, Venetian Blinds, Casement Units 
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Heat Treatment of Steels. 
Microscopic inspection, binary constitu- 
tion diagrams, iron carbon diagrams, 
mechanical and heat treatment of steel, 
principles of precipitation hardening 
and grain size, constitution and proper- 
ties of alloy steels, metallography. 


Machine Desigit. 

Velocities and acceleration, link work, 
cams, gear tooth forms, gear trains, 
methods of designing clutches, shafts, 
gears and flywheels and introduction to 
hydrodynamic theory of bearing design. 


Management Statistics. 

Statistical methods, averages, rates, ra- 
tios, dispersion, correlation and making 
of index numbers, collection of data, 
tabulation, graphic presentation, statis- 
tical practices in the field of production, 
labor and management. 


Production Control. 

Industrial organization, plant layout 
and material handling, stores control, 
personnel and job standardization, rout- 
ing, scheduling, dispatching, factory 
costs, manufacturing processes, graphic 
presentation of production control data, 
including Gantt Charts. 


Radio Communication. 

Batteries and generators; circuits, re- 
sistors, meters, coils and inductance, 
condensers and capacitance, resonance, 
bridges, vacuum tubes, rectifiers, ampli- 
fiers; cathode ray oscillographs, theory 
of sound waves, frequency modulation, 
radio propagation, radio frequency 
transmission. 


Safety Engineering. 

Safety work, hazards, accident causes 
and remedies, accident forms and rec- 
ords, classification and costs, safety 
codes, methods of inspection reporting 
accidents, workmen’s compensation. 


Ship Construction. 

Principles of ship construction, nomen- 
clature, fairing of lines, midship section, 
decks, bulkheads, structural members, 
classification societies construction 
rules. 


Time and Motion Study. 

Principles and practices of time analysis 
and microanalysis of work, standards 
of performance, motion analysis, proc- 
ess charts, time study methods. 


Tool Design. 

Fundamental theory of design of jigs 
and special tools; milling fixtures, drill 
jigs, broaches, etc. 


October 20, 1942 

Dear Professor Johnstone: 
Thank you every much for your letter 
of October 15 and the accompanying 
list, which will be very helpful. We are 
(Continued on page 74) 
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FOR YOUR STORE FRONT FILE. Beauty joins 
the sales force in this Buffalo florist shop. Note the combina- 


tion of generous display space and attractive design. This is 
an idea worth saving in your own store front file, for use 


when building restrictions on this type of store improvement 
are lifted. 


RECENT SEN SATION among builders of 


“Victory Homes” is the prefabricated shower stall 
of Tempered Carrara Glass. No metal is involved in 
its installation. Shipped to the job ready for imme- 
diate assembly—it saves time. Several styles—eight 
colors. Gives small homes a smart appearance, yet its 
cost is well within proper limits for this type of home. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"PITTSBURGH" 
stench for Duality Glass and Paint 


tu- 

daylight in plants such as this, where pennvernon Win 
ing dow Glass floods huge working areas with natural day- 3 
are light And the darity, good vision and surface prilliance 

make it ide slazing defense 
of this quality glass make 1t ideal for glaZing Br 
houses at reasonable cost. 
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(Continued from page 72) 
working along rather slowly on this 
whole subject, as it takes considerable 
time to build up new interest. 

We have had a pleasant chat with 
Dean Case of the ESMWT. From what 
you know of the performance of that 
Agency, would any of the courses 
sponsored by them be at all suitable 
for the kind of re-education that your 
original letter to Mr. Shreve contem- 
plated? 

D. K. Este Fisuer, Jr. 

Washington Representative, AIA 


October 22, 1942 
Dear Mr. Fisher: 


My answer to the question in the sec- 


ond paragraph of your letter would be, 
“Yes.” Some of these courses are al- 
ready available throughout the country. 
More advanced, full-time courses might 
be set up at various schools easily ac- 
cessible to groups of architects. I am 
thinking particularly, as an example, of 
the work a school like Carnegie Tech 
might offer to the many architects in 
and around Pittsburgh. The ESMWT 
program is set up to finance education 
of this nature where schools are unable 
to finance it themselves. 

Yesterday I talked to Mr. T. L. 
Miller, of the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany of Baltimore. They are particu- 
larly interested in finding men or 
women for airplane inspection and for 


SPENC 


WHEREVER WHEELS TURN 


HARTFORD 


theres need for Spencer. 

The wheels of industry are producing mountains of waste and acres of dust 

these days, with less idle time for cleaning and fewer men to do the work. 


SAVE MEN... SAVE TIME...SAVE MATERIALS 


Removes debris during working 
hours with smaller cleaning force. 


Removes dust—underfoot or from 
walls, pipes and overhead. 


Cleans machinery—inside and out, 
without scattering dust. 


Reclaims valuable metals, pow- 
ders, chemicals. 


Improves working conditions — 
health, safety, fire, explosions. 


Cleans finished goods, cartons, 
trucks and freight cars. 


Ask for Bulletin 102 on Portables or 125 on Spencer Stationary Vacuum 


Cleaning Systems. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


PORTABLE CLEANERS % to 71/2 H.P.; STATIONARY SYSTEMS UP TO 100 H.P. 


Why 


production control such as routing, 
scheduling, time and motion study, etc, 
My conversation was relative to train- 
ing college women for this work, but 
an architect would start many jumps 
ahead of a college woman. An oppor- 
tunity for you to discuss this with Mr. 
Miller might prove profitable. 

B. K. JoHNsToNE 


October 23, 1942 
Dear Professor Johnstone: 
The plan incorporated in your letter of 
August 31st to President Shreve has 
met with such favorable comment as to 
indicate the desirability of preparing 
ways and means to put it in operation. 
Professor Young of Cornell suggests 
that you be drafted as a member of the 
Committee pro tem. This seems so 
obviously desirable that I hope you will 
consider yourself such, with full powers 
to advise, suggest, and criticize. 

The job of getting the plan into eff- 
cient operation is a difficult one, and I 
should greatly appreciate any thoughts 
you may have on it. I believe that the 
operation of the plan must be handled 
by local groups, probably by the region- 
al members of the Committee through 
the chapters and state associations. It 
would devolve upon the Committee to 
indicate and advise as to their method 
of procedure; what agencies to ap- 
proach, where to get necessary infor- 
mation, how to provide for the re- 
quired training, and so forth. 

I am now preparing to canvass the 
profession to see how many are unem- 
ployed and are interested in training 
for specialized war work, as outlined 
in your plan. 

Tt seems vitally important that the 
precise needs of industry be ascertained 
so that there be no wastage of time or 
effort. Just how this can best be accom- 
plished I am not, as yet, very sure. I 
have tried to see a Mr. Smith, local 
head of the War Manpower Commis 
sion here in Boston, but he has been 
out of town for some time. I have 
asked his secretary to arrange an inter- 
view early next week. They may have 
made some survey as to the needs of 
industry throughout the country. 

Howarp T. Ciincn, Chairman 
AIA Committee on Education 


October 30, 1942 

Dear Mr. Clinch: 
Thank you for your letter of October 
23 and your invitation to serve tempo 
rarily on the AIA Committee on Edu- 
cation. You may be sure that I will 
do whatever is possible to be of service. 
I agree with you that local groups 
would have to handle the operation 0 
the plan. I would even go so far as to 
say that these local efforts need have 
no relationship one to the other, or pre 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Archi- 
tect. They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architeet who has not adopted 
these forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 
General Conditions without Agreement .... 35 
Agreement without General Conditions .... .15 


Form of Subcontract .............- 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ..  .02 
Complete set in cover ..... 
Review of the Standard Documents— 
by William Stanley Parker ........ a 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders .......... 
Prices furnished on request 


Agenda for Architects ....... wenn «sees $0.40 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 
Plates and Articles ...... 
BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice ...... $5.00 


(Under revision—announcement later.) 
Manual of Actounting for Architects ...... 5.00 


The Autobiography of an Idea— 
Louis H. Sullivan ....... 
(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) ........ 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Arts ............+e22+-+ 30.00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
Washington, D. C€. 


Pars — 


"THE PLANS WERE DRAFTED 


IN AN UNHEATED OFFICE* 


Unheated or heated—more drafting rooms in 
America use Venus Drawing Pencils than any 


other make. 


Draftsmen know they can rely on the strength 
and smoothness of Venus Drawing. And they 
know that each degree of hardness is exact and 


unvarying, whenever or wherever they buy it. 


But let Venus Drawing Pencils 
speak for themselves. Just 
mail us the coupon below— 
circling the two degrees you 
would like to try—and we 


will send you free samples. 


PENCILS 


NEW. YORK=V EN US- DRAWING-HB 


oO 


American Penci! Company 
Dept. 104, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 


9H - 8H-7H - 6H - 5H - 4H - 3H - 2H- H- F - HB - B - 2B - 3B - 4B - 5B - 68 


NAME and title 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


January, 1943 
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(Continued from page 74) 
ferably should not, for a solution suit- 
able for one group may not fit another. 
It was my hope that both the training 
and the ultimate work might be such 
that no architect would have to move 
his place of residence. 

An outline of procedure might be as 
follows, though the order could change: 

1. Contact local U. S. Employment 
Service office for advice on local fields 
of work in which critical personnel 
shortages exist. 


GET THIS BOOK 


2. Ask the nearest technical school 
whether they could offer a training 
course to meet this need under the 
Office of Education ESMWT program. 

3. Contact the personnel director of 
the company known to need men. 

4. Assuming that the company or 
companies are interested, call a meeting 
of the local Chapter, tell them that 
their services are needed, that the train- 
ing is available, that offers of employ- 
ment may be expected from the X, Y, 
or Z Companies at a stipulated salary. 


Pull the cord to 
open the door! It’s 
a good way to save 
time, effort, and 
money in moving 
war material. Bar- 
col OVERdoor with 
Electric Door Op- 
erator. 


There are lots of spots for Barcol 
OVERdoors and Electric Door Operators 


Already many of America’s most pr roductive war plants 
are effecting substantial savings 

products. Barcol OVERdoors, made for long life and 
low maintenance cost, are being used where traffic is 
constant and delays would be costly. Electric Door 
Operators speed up the opening and closing of doors, 


y the use of Barcol 


Includes data on Operators increase the efficiency of moving materials, and improve 
for swinging, sliding, steel working conditions by reducing drafts. Look around— 


rolling,and overhea doors, 


and swinging and sliding see where you can make similar savings! Then check 


gates. Write for your copy 
today. 


with your Barcol representative on details . . . 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


ST. 


SSO CKFORD, ALL. 
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The remainder of the plan should be 
easy sailing, though I realize the pro- 
posed steps are not as simple as they 
sound. Fortunately, most all of the 
technical schools are already offering 
both full- and part-time courses under 
the ESMWT program, so a new pro- 
posal would not surprise them. 

From recent conferences with per- 
sonnel men from General Motors, Du 
Pont, and the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany I know that they all are interested 
in men or women capable of work in 
“production control.” The fundamen- 
tals of this are outlined in the attached 
pages (See pages 70, 72.—Ed.) which 
I prepared in response to a request from 
Mr. Fisher in Washington. These sub- 
jects are all suited to men with archi- 
tectural training and experience, and 
are all fields wherein there is a demand 
for men, according to our own Exten- 
sion Division surveys. 

In proposing a plan of this nature 
to architects, I feel it is of utmost im- 
portance that it be presented as an 
opportunity, or even as an obligation, to 
use their skill and intelligence as a 
vital and valuable contribution to the 
war effort, but not as a solution to “un- 
employment.” B. K. JoHNsToNE 

Head of the Department 


As a first step in putting the plan into 
operation, the AIA Committee on Edu- 
cation is conducting a canvass of the 
architects all over the country to find 
out (1) how many architects are out 
of employment, (2) how many are in- 
terested in participating in the plan as 
outlined by Professor Johnstone, and 
(3) how many architects would be 
willing to take the courses without 
compensation during the training 
period. 


Draftsmen Wanted 


Draftsmen in all fields are sought by 
the Civil Service Commission for work 
in engineering drafting. Positions in 
Federal agencies pay from $1,440- 
$2,600. To qualify, persons must meet 
greatly simplified requirements. 

No written test is required, and there 
are no age limits. Applications must 
be sent to the Commission’s office in 
Washington, D. C. Announcement 283 
for engineering draftsmen, and forms 
for applying, may be had at first- and 
second-class post offices, the Com- 
mission’s regional offices, or the Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C. 

Manpower Commission restrictions 
on Federal appointment of persons en- 
gaged in specified occupations in criti- 
cal labor areas are given in Form 3989, 
posted in first- and second-class post 
offices. 
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KIESLING 


ELEVATORS 
PASSENGER —FREIGHT 


DUMBWAITERS 


FOOD—DISHES—FREIGHT 
LABELLED DOORS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


_ 


1795-1805 BROOKLYN 
ATLANTIC AVE. PTS J NEW YORK 


For every type of 
steam and hot water 
heating system. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO. 
1001 York St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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DRAWING PENCILS 


are doing their part in this war of 
technical skill as the best pencil in 
the drafting room. You will find 
KIM-BER-LY’S accurate grading and 
“Carbo-Weld” strength the time sav- 
ing qualities needed for speeding up 
production on the drawing board. 


These pencils, preferred for years by 

many leading draftsmen and artists, © 
are backed by more than 50 years ex- 

perience in fine pencil making. 


We invite chief draftsmen and 
purchasing agents to write for 
information. 


Try a KIM-BER-LY— 


Select one of r favorites from 
KIM-BER-LY’S 17 degrees. Write 
Dept. B, sending us your name and 
address, with that of your dealer 
for a free trial pencil. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
_{fF™ 


MAKERS OF FINE | ) PENCILS SINCE 1689 
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SET 


THE 
DATA 


SHEETS 


Moisture Resistant Douglas 
Fir Plywood 


Exterior Type Douglas Fir 
Plywood 


Timber Structures Safe Loads 
on Nails (1) 


Timber Structures Safe Loads 
on Nails (2) 


Kitchen Storage Require- 
ments 


Storage in Kitchen Cabinets 


Minimum Ceiling Heights for 
Houses and Housing 


Minimum Window Areas for 
Houses and Housing 


Builder’s Hardware for 1-fam- 
ily War Housing 


Electrical work for War Hous- 
ing 


Structural Insulating Board 
Standards 


Blackout Materials 


NOW 
READY 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Enclosed is 45c for which please 
send me prepaid Set 22 of the Data 
Sheets, consisting of 12 sheets. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
E. Forsberg (W), Christian S. Heri- 
tage, Jr. (A), Lt. William North (N), 
Major Lee E. Scheid (A), Jarrett C. 
White (A). 


Florida 


Capt. William T. Arnett (A), Lt. 
George Camp Keiser (A), James David 
McVoy (N), Charles Paul Nieder (A), 
Ensign Alfred B. Parker (USNR), 
Karlvon J. G. Strasser (A), Thomas 
V. Talley (N). 


Georgia 


Pvt. Harry H. Crovatt, Jr. (A), Capt. 
Sidney Farber (A). 


C. Harold Barcus (N), Capt. M. R. 
Beckstrom (A), Carl R. Blum (A), 
Chas. E. Boettcher (A), Major Howard 
L. Cheney (A), Charles R. Choate 
(N), Linza F. Coleman (N), Pfc. Rich- 
ard N. Conte (A), Bruno P. Conteroto 
(A), Thomas E. Cooke, Lt. (j.g.) D. 
D. Corrough (USNR), Fred Doyle, 
Jr. (A), Lt. (j.g.) John W. Hines 
(USNR), Petty Officer Sidney I. Klein 
(N), Edward Loewenstein (A), Capt. 
W. R. Richardson (A), Albert E. Stern- 
kopf (N), Matt Sumner (USNR), 
Lambert J. Soucek, Jr. (M). 


Indiana 

Sgt. Paul F. Jernegan (A), Major Lo- 
well G. Schweickart (A), Laddie F. 
Cervenka (A). 


lowa 
Lt. Donald W. Hutton (A). 


Kansas 
Lt. Henry George Hughes (A). 


Kentucky 


Capt. Stratton O. Hammon (A), 
Michael R. Prusack (A). 


Louisiana 


Edward Louis Ehrensing, Jr. (C.G.), 
Lt. L. D. Geiger (A), James H. He- 
bert (N), Capt. Theodore L. Perrier 
(A), John F. Wilson. 


Philip M. Coffin, Jr. (A), John P. 
Thomas (N). 


Maryland 


Lt. Vincent J. Miller (USNR), Cary 
D. Tucker (USNR). 


Massachusetts 


Ray C. Bump, Jr. (A), John M. Chan- 
dler (A), Capt. John T. Lee (A), 
Howard L. Lewis (A), Lt. (j.g.) Rob- 
ert S. Lundberg*(USNR), Pfc. Edwin 
R. McCarthy (A), Vincent N. Merrill 


(A), Franklin P. Parker (A), Kenneth 
I. Parker (A), Constantin A. Pertzoff, 
Edward A. J. Poszkus (N), Leonard 
W. Quann* (A), Lt. Lawrence L, 
Reeve (USNR), Bernard Murray Ros. 
enberg (USNR), Lt. Stanley S. Set- 
chell (USNR), J. Donnell Sullivan. 


Michigan 


Emiel Becsky (N), Stanley Bragg (A), 
D. L. Braun, Capt. Cornelius L. T. 
Gabler (M), Corp. Fred Hall (A), Lt. 
Don R. Hunter* (A), Major Hugh 
T. Keyes (A), Capt. Edgar R. Kimbal 
(A), Robert Knox (USNR), Major 
Norman Krecke (A), Capt. Leslie G. 
Larkin (A), Lt. (j.g.) Arthur H. 
Messing (N), Lt. (j.g.) Carl J. Rudine 
(N), Henry William Ruifrok (N), 
Capt. Cyril E. Schley (A), Sgt. Neil 
Scholz (A), Capt. Verne H. Sidnam 
(A), Lt. James Spence (USNR), Lt. 
Gordon H. Stow (A), Capt. A. D. 
Walker (A), Arthur H. Zimmerman 
(A). 


Mississippi 
J. E. Miller (USNR). 


Missouri 


Arthur E. Ball (A), Corp. Warren L. 
Henderson (A), Clarence  Kivett, 
Lionel Gay Tetley, Jr. (N). 


Nevada 
Edward S. Parsons (A). 


New Jersey 


David W. B. Haining, Jr. (A), William 
M. Hunt (A), Lt. Wilbur H. Lewis, 
Jr. (A), Augustus E. Melanson (A). 


New Mexico 
W. Miles Brittelle (A). 


New York 


Major C. B. F. Brill (A), Lt. Maurice 
A. Capobianco (A), Lt. Col. Charles 
Crane (A), Capt. W. D. Dickinson, 
Jr. (A), Lt. Vernon C. Elmore* (A), 
Ensign Douglas K. Godspeed (USNR), 
Edgar H. Grantham, William Halbert 
(A), Francis Kapp (A), Joseph E. 
Mack (N), Col. James Donald Mac- 
Mullen (A), Harry W. McConnell 
(A), James C. McGinn, Jr. (A), Lt. 
Stephen P. Nolan (USNR), Lt 
Adolph Novak (A), Earl W. Ohlinger 
(USNR), Burton Parnes (A), Herbert 
T. Seipel, Ensign Carl B.  Stoye 
(USNR), Gustave G. Vigouroux 
(M.M.), E. W. Vollintine (A), Lt 
Harold T. Williams (A). 


North Carolina 
Capt. T. W. Cothran (A), Lt. George 
A. Douglass, Jr.* (A), Walter D. Toy, 


Jr. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Announcing Two New 
Justrite Drawing Ink 
Contests 


One for Students One for Professionals 


Prizes will be awarded for the best pen and ink drawings 
of some phase of America’s War Effort. This may be a 
mechanical drawing of some machine or device, a promo- 
tional piece for the sale of war stamps and bonds, or any 
other suitable art work, 


Contest closes April 1. The two first prizes will be $50.00 
(at maturity) war bonds, Other prizes will be war stamps. 
Ask your art supply dealer, stationer, or school supply 

dealer for an official entry 
blank. If his supply is ex- 
hausted, please send us his 
name and yours. 


Notice how freely Justrite 
flows . . . will not cake in 
bottle or on drawing pen. You 
will be pleased, too, with the 
superior reproductions and 
fine work you can obtain. 


For your free sample, write on your letter-head to 


The Louis Melind Company 


362 W. Chicago Ave. Dept. GG Chicago, Illinois 


SPEE ON UNDERGROUND 


© PIPING JOBS! ¢ 


1 Asbestos felt over asphalt 
coated Hel-Cor 


2 Thick strip asphalt applied over coupling — =. =X 
3 Pipe support 6 Ric-wil Dry-paC insulation = 
4 Coupler (in 2 halves) 7 Asbestos felt jacket 

5 Air space 8 Steam pipe 


In building up our vast system of men and armaments, 
Ric-wiL is proud to have a vital part. To put more steam 
behind the war effort, steam supply lines themselves are 
age not by the foot but by the mile. Ric-wiL Insulated 
Pipe Units make available efficient steam pipe systems, for 
underground or overhead use, with a new kind of speed, 

use we do in the factory most of the work that formerly 
had to be done on the job. 


For 33 years Ric-wiL has specialized in underground steam 
conduit. Now, for the Army, for the Navy, for war industry 
generally—Ric-wiL is working harder, in order that others 
may fight better. 

For full information on complete Pre-Fabricated 
Insulated Pipe Units, and other types of Ric-wil 
Conduit Systems, write for catalog. 


INSULATED PIPE UNITS 


Ric-wiL THE RIC-WIL CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Agents ian Puncinal Cities 
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Ask the first Kon-I-Noor pencil user you meet, 
and then ask a hundred more, and you will 
get the same unfailing answer, “Koun-I-Noor 
can be relied upon to give you definite pro- 
tection from all lead pencil troubles.” 
Throughout the fifty-odd years the 
Kou-I-Noor pencil has been on the market, 
we have, through constant research, pains- 
taking effort and strict adherence to material 
specifications, supplied critical users with a 
drawing instrument of superlative quality. 


Rely upon Kou-I-Noor. 


#1700 TECHNICRAYON PENCILS with small 
diameter lead, slightly soluble in water, are 
manufactured in 30 colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 8 


HOH -1-NOO0OR 


PENCIL COMPANY INC 
373 FOURTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 78) 
North Dakota 


Verl E. Texley (A). 


Emiel J. Christensen (A), Lt. (j.g.) 
Francis V. Cornelius (N), Lt. A. C. 
Denison (USNR), Col. Robert P. 
Harsh (A), Corp. Walter J. Hoffrogge 
(A), Lt. Thomas Larrick (A), Byron 
L. McClellan, Jr., F. J. McFadden, 
John Edward Miller, Robert C. Morley 
(A), Capt. Frederick W. Smith (A), 


George E. Sutila (A), Edgar D. Tyler 
(A), Thomas C. Wiggers (A), J. Davis 
Wilson (A), Lam Woo.* 


Oklahoma 


Lt. G. W. Aderhold (A), Roy D. 
Clem (A), C. P. Holt (USNR). 


Pennsylvania 


Capt. Roland T. Addis (A), John S. 
Barber (N), Capt. John A. Bower (A), 
Leon Brown (A), Theodore Clatten- 
burg (A), Irving Coryell (A), Thomas 
W. Ferguson, Jr. (A), John C. Her- 
mann, III (N), Lt. William E. Hoover, 


Jr. (A), Lloyd Malkus (USNR), Wm. 
David Miller (A), Lt. Com. Frank P. 
Patterson, Jr. (N), John N. Sill (A), 
Major Louis M. Wolff (A). 


Rhode Island 


Cheslie M. Carpenter (C.G.), Oliver 
O. Gauvin (A), Alan Hibbert (A), 
Joseph A. Murphy (C.G.). 


South Carolina 


J. Whitney Cunningham, Major Rob- 
ert B. McCalley (A). 


= Major Walter Harrison Smith (A), a 
ke (USNR), Robert W. Montgomery (A), 
‘ I () R A R M & N AVY P R () J ) T Petty Officer Marcus F. Nickerson, II 
Z (USNR), Major Earl C. Smith (A). 
= Texas 
is and ar Industries Leonard B. Conley (A), Lt. David G. 
‘ Ar this time The Herman Nelson Corporation is busy fur- Connally, J r. (A), Ensign Paul Henry 
. nishing Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment Wan. V. Hather (A), William E. Ned 
. for use everywhere in connection with work vital to our (A) ‘ce a eae (A) Lt. Rich. 
National War Effort. However, The Herman Nelson Corporation (A), Lt 
ae is maintaining Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities ; Rigo ; 
F. Staub (USNR), R. H. Tolson (A), 
in order to help facilitate war work. Each office is equipped Cort. 
x to quote and aid in working out details for your war project. iliiata he — 
e Utah 
5: . Horizontal Shaft Propeller- Autovent Propeller Fan chings (A), Capt. Lorenzo S. Young xs 
Fan Type hijet Heater =xclusive Autovent de- A). 
i projects warm air downward sign—direct or belt driv- 
in the desired direction. Ruggedly constructed 
Eliminates waste fuel and economical Vermont 
Lt. Col. Frederick W. Mast (A), Lt. 
a capacities 450 to 45,000 
he provides efficient heating of Lt. Orin M. Bullock, Jr. (A), E. Tucker p 
x large areas. Streamline dis- Autovent Blower for Carlton (N), Lt. Col. Francis Drisch- 
ie charge outlets maintain heavy duty ventilating and ler (A) Lt John L. R. Grand (A) 
large air deli ith high ai ditioning installa- 
fost, wok, tens, Tate Fred L. Liebmann (USNR), Capt. 
= ceiling, or inverted wall furnished to any speed or Robert S. Loney (A), Major Marvin 
2 mounting. Available in 150 discharge requirements, in ) Parler, Jr. (A), Lt. William J. Phil- iN 
‘ models, sizes and arrange- a wide range of sizes. li A). Lt. Th C. Washi 
ps (A), Lt. Thomas C. Washington, 
Jr. (A), Capt. L. C. Wright (A). 
: Sales and Service Offices in Following Principal Cities 
A N. Mex. Pa. (A) hall T 
as ppieton, 8. ouston, exas adeipnia, Pa. ruce awrie Mars a 
Baltimore, itd, Jackson, ‘Mis. Portland, Maine Munz (C.G.), Lt. Sylvester J. Step- 
Boston, Mass. 4 Kansas City, ‘Mo. Saginaw, Mich. noski (A), Fred oe Wegner (N), Sig oo 
Buffalo, N. Y.- Los Angeles, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah mund W. Talarek* (A). 
Charlotte, N. C. Louisville, Ky. San Antonio, Texas * * * e | 
Chicago, Ill. Madison, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. e: 
Cincinnati, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. Scranton, Pa. Wins Friedsam Medal eI 
Cleveland, Ohio Miami, Fla. Seattie, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Selesuuin, Mont. : Syracuse, N. Y. of the Rhode Island School of D esign, *] 
E! Paso, Texas Moline, ti Tucson, Ariz, Providence, R. I., was recently awarded | 
Park tae. the Friedsam Medal by the Architec- \ 
ee Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City, N. Y. Watervliet, N. Y. tural League of New York. The 
Norfolk, Va. award, established by the late Col. 
Michael Friedsam, president of B. Alt- 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS son who has contributed conspicuously RE 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS to the advancement of American art. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- 
tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete 
or steel. Successfully conducted for the past nine years. 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known 
for thirty years. 

Literature without obligation—write TODAY 
WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Soilless Growth of Plants 
By ELLIS AND SWANEY 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete direc- 
tions for tending the plants—how to make your 
own nutrient solutions with a few cents worth of 
chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Samson Spot Sash Cord 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


By specifying and using Samson Spot 
Cord for hanging windows, with suit- 
able weights and pulleys, you obtain 
perfect balance by a_ time-tested 
method. You also guard against the 
use of inferior unidentified cord. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


* 


When you buy War Bonds and 
Stamps, you help to keep the star 
& of Freedom aglow, lighting 
: America’s way to Victory. 


Record’ 


ARMAMENT 
PRODUCTION POLICIES 


Questions — Answers 
for 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES AND ENGINEERS 


*A RECORD OF A FORUM 


held in the Engineering Societies Auditorium 
BY THE NEW YORK POST OF THE 
ARMY ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION 


* What are the Various Forms of Government Bids? 
* What Tax Provisions Apply on Government Contracts? 


* How Does the Government Aid in Procuring Additional 
Plant Facilities? 


* How May Financial Assistance Be Obtained? 
* What are the Types of Government Contracts? 

* What are the Labor Provisions in Government Contracts? 
Nowhere Else Can This Authoritative Information 
Be Obtained So Quickly! 

Price $1.00 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West Forty-second St., New York, U.S. A. 


Clean work coming off the drafting board 
means .. . speedier production . . . safer 
armaments . . . faster deliveries for the 
battle fronts. 


In the race for arms, there's no time for 
a smudge to start! That's why you drafts- 
men and engineers are putting such heavy 
demands on “ARTGUM”. 


““ARTGUM” doesn't smudge the design; 
doesn’t abrade the paper; doesn't dim 
the ink lines. 


““ARTGUM” cleans a whole surface as 
easily as it eliminates a fine pencil line. 


The Rosenthal Company 


NewYork | 
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